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DISCOVERIES IN EGYPT. 
A Very Earty EGyprtian INSCRIPTION. 


BY JOSEPH OFFORD. 


In a recently published number of the well-known French 
archzological journal relating to discoveries in Egypt and 
Assyria, the “ Recueil de Travaux,” Professor Naville has 
translated and commented fully upon the now celebrated in- 
scription known as the “Stele of Palermo,” because it is pre- 
served in the Museum of that city. Where the monument 
was first discovered is not certain, but M. Naville shows con- 
vincingly that it originally emanated from Heliopolis, or On; 
because the hierogylphic texts upon it are really the religious 
annals of that famous city, at an extremely early period of its 
history. The chronological basis upon which the records it 
presents is founded is not one of the Pharaonic reigns, but a 
cycle, or period, of religious ceremonies. There is no doubt 
we must place the date of its composition in the fifth or sixth 
dynasty. 

The writing is engraved upon the two sides of the stele, 
one giving the before-mentioned list of sacred fétes, for a 
space of time, under the reign of Seneferu, and upon each 
of the holy days which came round in a fixed annual cycle, 
though they, like the present Mohamedan religious observance 
periods, did not necessarily occur upon the same date in each 
succeeding year, but may, owing to the sacerdotal, or ordinary 
year, not coinciding with the sidereal year, have happened 
upon different periods of winter or summer, until the annual 
error corrected itself, and commenced again. Associated with 
the statement of the recurrence of each of the catalogue of 
fétes, we are given the height of the Nile for that day. 

One very valuable historic fact derived from the inscription, 
is that the priestly historians of Heliopolis did not consider 
that the period known as that of the “ Followers of Horus’ 
terminated with the accession of Menes, that is, with the be- 
ginting of what is known as the first Cynasty, but with Sane- 
feru. It is strange that if this was so, it coincides practically 
with the epoch when the Pharaohs first began to use the well- 
known form of the Cartouche for royal names; and when the 
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Thinite supremacy ended—the regal capital was transferred 
to Memphis. If this new view as to the date for the end of 
the “ Horus Followers” régime is the true one, it will be at 
once apparent that all the early archaically written royal names 
found by Petrie, Amelineau, De Morgan and Quibell (as to the 
date of which being either anterior or just subsequent to 
Menes has given rise to so much dispute) will—although they 
may be as M. Naville and some Egyptologists have considered, 
of first or second dynasty kings—fall within the Horus tribal 
period. 

The text upon the other side of the Stele is an enumeration 
of the donations made by various kings to the temples they 
had built, and also refers to a change of reign and enthrone- 
ment of some of these kings. 

It appertains to six Pharaohs in all, Shebseskaf and Nefer- 
kara or Keki, being the two alluded to more particularly. The 
others are Onserkaf, whose favorite deities he endowed, and 
are like the others mentioned, Heliopolitan ones. Another, 
(Sahoura), speaks of a temple he gave presents to, called Abti. 
This shrine is mentioned on one of the very archaic cylinders 
found at Abydos. It is very curious to find that at this primi- 
tive epoch, he imported articles from Pount, for it corroborates 
in a singular way, M. Loret’s recently expressed theory that the 
“Followers of Horus” were in some manner connected with 
Pount. A king’s name is given as Souhetes; this may be some 
new early Pharaoh, or another title of Neferkara, from the 
manner in which it occurs. M. Naville modestly mentions his 
monograph as a “ preliminary study ” of the texts. Probably, 
as has been the case with all such inscriptions, other documents 
will be adduced to illustrate its meaning, and further progress 
made as years go by. In conclusion it should be said that the 
Stele has previously been described by Dr. Schafer. 

Quite independantly of Prof. Naville, Herr Sethe has pub- 
lished an important discussion of the ‘‘ Palermo Stele,” in Vol. 
III. of his “Untersuchungen.” He attempts to restore the 
arrangement of the missing parts. He thinks the top line 
alone gave the name of 150 kings, half of upper and half of 
lower Egypt, and all prehistoric monarchs, and that it recorded 
also 650 years from Menes to Seneferu. 


A New Papyrus.* 


The sands of Egypt, which have for so many years yielded 
up many thousands of Greek, Latin, and Arabic manuscripts, 
are now commencing to present us with Hebrzo-Aramaic 
documents of the greatest interest. Only last year a papyrus 
was published by the ‘Society of Biblical Archeology ” con- 
taining the Jewish ‘Schema,’ a text probably of the first cen- 
tury, throwing a great light upon the differences between the 





® A few papyri in the Petrie collection mentions Jews in Egypt in Ptotemaic time. One 
speaks of their having a city in the Fayoum named Samaria. 
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Masoretic and Septuagint versions of the Pentateuch. The 
same society has also printed a papyrus with numerous Hebrew 
names and a short text, and some other Aramaic belonging to- 
Professor Sayce. A small number of Aramaic papyri are also 
in European museums, especially Berlin. 

Last year, however, it was announced that Herr Reissner 
had obtained several Aramaic papyri for the University of 
California, and that a most important one from a dealer at 
Luxor had been acquired for the Strasburg Library. This 
manuscript has now been deciphered and edited by Professor 
Euting, an-l is of great interest, both historical and philological. 
The manuscript is a report of some Persian official to the satrap 
of the Persian monarch in Egypt relative to an uprising of the 
natives against their conquerors. It is dated “the fourteenth 
year of Darius,’ and Professor Euting shows that it cannot be 
Darius I. that is intended but Darius Nothus; B. C. 411-410 be- 
ing his fourteenth regnal year. 

This monarch, in order to conciliate his Egyptian sabjects, 
had added to the edifices of the temples at Edfou, the Sera- 
peum and the El Kharjeh oasis, but in the second half of his 
reign there was an insarrection, and some Saitic princes gov- 
ernea more or less of the country, among whom was Amyrtaios, 
who, aided by Greek warrior mercenaries, expelled the Persians. 
The latter being weakened by a rebellion against their governor 
Tissaphernes in Lydia, also there were political troubles im 
Caria. A good deal of indirect light is thrown upon these in- 
trigues against the Persian supremacy by the so-called propnet- 
ical Demotic papyrus edited many years ago by M. Revillout. 
It was probably a “call to arms,” a sort of secret “toc-in” dis- 
guised under the form of pretended previous prophetic utter- 
ances passed from hand to hand among the Egyptians. Be- 
yond the historical events coinciding with the date assigned to 
the new papyrus its writing is further evidence of its age. 
The forms of the letters are not nearly so archaic as those in 
the Aramaic writing of the Sakkara stele, in Vol. II. of the 
Corpus of Semitic inscriptions, which was written in 482 B.C., 
the fourth year of Xerxes. 

The name of the Satrap occurring on the papyrus is Arsam. 
In the “ Perse” of Aischylus there is a Persian named Arsamas,, 
and the fragments of the historian Ktesias tell us a Persian was 
Satrap of Egypt.* 

Coming to the text of the papyrus, it will be better for its 
contents to be threshed out by Semiticists before giving a full 
translation. It speaks of “Hanub,” meaning the Serapeum, 
and gives the titles of three kinds of Persian functionaries, 
illustrating similar officers mentioned by Daniel; one of them 
derived from the Persian word “ gauschaka,” from “ gaus cha” 
ear, or to listen, is a similar title to that of a series of court 





* Another Aramaic papyrus has a name ‘“Mitravaheit” as a Persian governor of Egypt, » 
name closely connected with the Vashti of Esther. 
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officials in the Egyptian hierarchy, ‘‘ The eyes and ears of the 
Pharaoh.” Another word used for province is also the one in 
the Old Testament, and a third used for an “ edict,” or letter, 
from the royal chancellery occurs in the book of Esther. 

A most curious fact is the finding of the Hebrew word 
Y(a)hv(e)h, or Jehovah. 

There are several fragmentary Hebrew papyri displayed in 
the Museum at Cairo in the upper gallery, and it is to be hoped 
more may yet be found in Egypt this season. 


Two New CunEIFORM DispatcH TABLETS FROM 
TEL-EL-AMARNA. 


No series of ancient records preserved until removed in 
modern times beneath the sands of Egypt, has ever been more 
singular or valuable, than that of the hoard of cuneiform tab- 
lets found some twenty years ago at Tel-el-Amarna. The 
literature about them has been so voluminous that it may be 
said, ‘and all the rest of their acts and all that they did, are 
they not written in the guide books and the histories of 
Egypt?” They were, as is well known, a series of dispatches 
to the Pharaohs from Palestine, Syria and Western Asia, of the 
time of Amenophis III. and IV., preceding in date the Hebrew 
Exodus and throwing more light upon the geography, ethnology 
and language of Western Asia at that epoch than any other 
monuments. The collection was sadly scattered, the majority 
going to British and Berlin Museums, a few to Russia, a very 
fair collection remains in Cairo, and one or two are in private 
hands. A single member, probably a duplicate of a tablet not 
yet recovered in Egypt, was found at Lachish, in Palestine. 

At the time it was thought the fellaheen kept back some of 
these archives of the Pharaohs, a view confirmed by the ap- 
pearance of another tablet published by Pére Scheil a few 
‘years ago. The hope that more of them will turn up is very 
‘keen, because it is by means of a series of these documents, 
written in the unknown North Syrian language of Mitanni, 
that Professor Sayce is deciphering the Hittite hieroglyphs. 
One tablet also which served the Egyptian scribes as an 
“‘ Assyrian Reading Book,” only half of which has yet come 
to hand, gives a very ancient Babylonian legend. In the last 
volume of the “ Bulletin de |’Institut Francais au Caire,” we 
are pleased to say, M. Chassinat is able to give photographic 
copies of two more of these tablets, which tends to indicate 
that still more of them will be forthcoming. 

Among the tablets previously published in the series pre- 
served at Cairo was a letter from an Assyrian king Assur-ubal- 
dat, who reigned about 1400 B.C. Singularly, one of the two 
new dispatches is a second message from the same prince and 
reads as follows: “To the king of the land of Egypt, says 
Assur-uballat King of Assyria to thee, to thy house, to thy 
wife, to thy chariots and soldiers, salutation. 
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“I have sent a messenger (envoy) to visit you and your 
country. Things which aforetime my fathers never forwarded 
to you see here, I send you. A splendid chariot and a pair of 
horses; and further a whina in pure lapis (lazuli) as presents 
for you I forward. As to my messenger, receive him well, let 
him come and return to me.” 

The word whina denotes some kind of carving, a small pil- 
lar or decorative object. 

The second otf the new cuneiform written dispatches is 
from Palestine, from a Governor in the Egyptian service there 
whose name is new to us; one Yadisar, reminding Semitic 
scholars of two previous patronymiacs upon these tablets—Yapz- 
Adda and Yaditira. 

This offic.al says, “* To the King my lord says Yadi sarru thy 
slave, seven and seven times at your feet I bow. What the 
King has ordered me I have performed. Full of fear is all 
the land before the King’s soldiers. I have leviéd my troops, 
ships are at the disposition of the King’s soldiers, and whoso- 
ever is a rebel, no house, or hope (or life) shall be left him. 
See I have safeguarded the position that the King my lord (has. 
confided me). The face of the King my lord be toward his 
servant who is devoted to him.” 

The translation here given is from that of Pére Scheil,. 
whose commentary is:ot great value to the student of these 
Tel-el-Amarna documents. 

Whilst these two new tablets have come to light, two others. 
have been unearthed by Herr Sellin in his excavations at 
Taanach in Palestine. Both of these contain dispatches ad- 
dressed to one Istar-Wasur by persons named Guli-Addi and 
Ahi-Iawi. One letter mentions Rubuti, a place several times. 
alluded to in the Tel-el-Amarna documents; it was apparently 
near Gezer and Gath. Ahi-lawi says he has been in a place 
called Gurra, and mentions a city called Baritpi. Dr. Peiser, in 
commenting on these texts, suggests that Ahi-lawi may be a 
local form of writing law-ahi, and that he is none other than 
Iapahi, a known prince of Gezer. 





EE 
ANCIENT CITIES OF EGYPT. 
BY WILLIAM E. CURTIS. 


[Extracts from His Corerspondence to the Chicago Record-Herald.] 


We know more about the history of Egypt than of any 
other of the ancient countries except Palestine, because of the 
inscriptions upon the monuments and tombs and the rolls of 
papyrus manuscripts which have been discovered in the coffins 
of mummies. The vanity of the Pharaohs has been very 
profitable to modern scholars, as many of them took the 
trouble to engrave upon imperishable materials in crypto- 
graphs, which we are now able to decipher, accounts of their 
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careers and achievements, more or less in detail, which neces- 
sarily involve the history of their times. 

The writers and artists who were employed by the Pharaohs 
to perpetuate their fame never hesitated to give them what 
they paid for, but, after making reasonable deductions for 
egotism and flattery, we have been given an almost continuous 
history of nearly all the several dynasties that ruled over Egypt 
from the time ot the demi-gods and the invention of picto- 
graphy—the oldest form of expression‘in writing known It 
is pretty well established, too, that the Egyptians invented the 
art of writing and that our alphabet was adapted from theirs. 
Egyptian characters are to be found in “the Prisse Papyrus” 
of the eleventh dyasty, which is the oldest book in the world, 
written in the reign of King Seankkara, who lived about 
twenty-five hundred years before Christ. The characteris that 
appear in thi- book are pronounced by the highest of philo- 
logist authority to be prototypes of the letters afterward 
copied by the Greeks from the Pheenicians, and by them trans- 
mitted to the Latins. Thus Egypt is not only the cradle of 
the alphabet, but may be considered the mother of literature. 

The records upon the tombs and monuments, beginning 
with Menes, the first human King ot Egypt, who founded 
Memphis and built one of the great pyramids 6,300 years ago, 
show that the people were seldom governed by a man of their 
own race. Egyptian history for nearly 5,000 years tells of a 
series of conquests by aliens who ruled the country for cen- 
turies at a time until they in turn were overcome and driven 
out by other invaders —Semitic, Ethiopian, Assyrian, Persian, 
Greek, Macedonian. Roman, Saracen and Turkish. There is 
scarcely a representative of the Egyptian race in all of the 
long list that h s been preserved to us. Nevertheless, during 
all these cyctes of foreign domination the people have pre- 
served their individuality and racial features, their peculiar 
customs and other national characteristics—an ethnographical, 
ethnological phenomenon that is equally marked with the 
ews. 

, The story of Egypt, however, as written in hieroglyphics 
upon the walls of monuments, palaces and tombs, is not open 
to dispute. The kings who built the pyramids erected monu- 
ments that cannot perish and have not been removed. There 
is, however, a difference of opinion as to exact dates, caused 
by variations of interpretation. Some scholars claim that 
King Menes reigned 5,867 years before Christ, which should be 
nearly 8,000 vears from now, but others bring the date down to 
4.400 B.C. Taking the latter estimate as accurate, we have 
at Sakara, twelve miles from Cairo and nine miles from the 
great pyramid of Cheops and the Sphinx, in what is known as 
“the Step Pyramid,” near the ruins of the ancient city of 
Memphis, the oldest structure of human hands. This we 
know because of inscriptions, of which there is no doubt. It 
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was built by King Tehesor of the third dynasty in the year 
3900 B.C. 

Menes, the first of the kings of Egypt whose name we know, 
was an invader and got his throne by conquest. He came from 
some indefinite place in the North, Babylonia, perhaps, over- 
threw the local chiefs, turned the course of the Nile in order 
to have a favorable site for a city, and built Memphis, the capi- 
tal of a kingdom which was consolidated from all of the 
countries he had conquered. His descendants reigned for 
about 500 years, and were followed by a generation of pyra- 
mid builders, who have left us not only their monuments, but 
their accual bones, which you can see scattered through the 
museums of Europe. The bones of Mycerinus, whom Hero- 
dotus tells us was “a just and merciful king,” and who built the 
third pyramid at Gizeh, are in the British Museum at London. 

It was the fashion of the kings of Egypt from 4400 to 3000 
B. C. to erect their own monuments and sepulchers in the form 
of great masses of masonry. Others erected obelisks, and 
their successors excavated vast caverns in the living rock for 
burial places. There is no longer any doubt that the pyramids 
were tombs or, rather, mastabahs. The ancient theory that they 
were erected for astronomical observatories and that the great 
pyramids were intended to serve as a standard of measure- 
ment was exploded long ago, but the method of their con- 
struction has never been satisfactorily settled. Inscriptions 
upon the interior walls show that it was the tomb of Cheops, 
a king who lived 3,733 years before Christ, and inside the 
chamber there has been found an empty, coverless, broken red 
granite sarcophagus, in which his body lay 3,000 years until the 
pyramid was looted by Persian invaders under Cambyses 
between 500 and 600 B. C. 

According to Herodotus, the kiag kept 100,000 of his sub- 
jects at work for twenty years continuously upon this mon- 
strous sepulcher, some quarrying stone in the Arabian moun- 
tains, others transporting it down the Nile upon rafts and flat- 
boats, others drawing the immense blocks along causeways, 
which had been built for the purpose, to a great rock which 
forms the core of the pyramid. 


ALEXANDRIA. 


Nearly everybody who comes to Egypt skips Alexandria, 
which is a great mistake, because it i: one of the finest ports 
on the Mediterranean and is full of historical reminiscences. 
Some one has said that Alexandria is a city of sites instead of 
sights, which is a clever epigram and almost true, because you 
can only see the places where the great buildings stood. Noth- 
ing is left of them, except here and there a column or a piece 
of carved marble, which has been utilized in the construction 
of a modern building. Alexandria is purely modern. It is 
difficult to realize that it is the famous capitol of Alexander 
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the Great, the scene of the splendors and sen-uous luxury of 
Cleopatra and the Ptolemies who reignéd in the golden age of 
Egypt. It looks very much like Bordeaux, Marseilles, Havre, 
and other French seaports, and for that reason tourists hurry 
through from the docks to the railway station without stopping 
to think of the memories that might be awakened during a 
visit of a few days. 

Alexandria, after Antioch, was the headquarters of the 
Christian church in early times, and St. Mark lived and 
preached here for nearly haif a century. Here, too, occurred 
the great theological controversies which split the followers 
of Christ into sects; here was the center of intellectual culture 
for six hundred years, and the great libraries brought together 
the most eminent intellects of the age. Here, too, was the 
southern capital of the Roman Empire, and these streets have 
witnessed some of the most brilliant pageants that ever 
astonished the world. Cleopatra and Mark Antony lived here 
in the greatest splendor. Julius and Augustus Cesar, Trajan, 
Hadrian and Constantine the Great, were all residents of 
Alexandria, from time to time, and Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, 
lived here enthroned from 268 to 273 A. D. Volumes have 
been written to tell the history of which Alexandria has been 
the scene from the days of its founder, Alexander the Great, 
to the departure of Ismail, the dethroned khedive, for Naples 
in 1879, with three hundred women from his harem and four 
ship loads of treasure which he stripped from the khedival 
palace. 

Steamers for India, Australia and other points beyond the 
Suez Canal land their passengers at Port Said, who go to Cairo 
by rail. Steamers that go no farther than Egypt have their 
entrepot at Alexandria, which is the great port of the country 
and handles 80 per cent. of its foreign commerce. The harbor 
is one of the best on the Mediterranean and its natural advan- 
tages, which are equal to those of Marseilles and Naples, have 
been improved by vast engineering works, which are of great 
historic importance as well as interest to the engineer. This 
port is a monument to Alexander the Great, for he made the 
harbor by the construction of a vast mole called the ‘‘ Hep 
pastadion,” joining the Island of Pharos to the mainland. 
While we hear very little about this work, it is one of the most 
extenstve and brilliant triumphs in the history of engineering; 
as great in its way as the pyramids, and even greater than the 
construction of the Suez Canal. 


CAIRO AND Its UNIVERSITY. 


There is excellent rai!way service between Alexandria and 
Cairo, as good as any in Europe or the United States, and ex- 
cept for the sand and dust, which cannot be avoided in cross- 
ing a desert, the journey is quite comfortable. 

The University of Cairo, El Azhar, as it is called, for cen- 
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turies has been one of the most famous in the world, and 
wherever you go in Mohammedan countries you will hear it 
spoken of as a great institution, one of the gieatest, oldest and 
most influential in all the universe, with a faculty of wise, 
learned and progressive men. It is the only institution tor 
higher education under the care of Islam, and young Moham- 
medans of wealth and future responsibilities are sent there 
from every land in which faith in the prophet is proclaimed. 
It is perhaps the oldest of all universities, being the outgrowth 
of the Serapeum which was established at Alexandria by 
Ptolemy Soter 300 B. C., in connection with the great library. 
Saladin, however, was the actual founder of the present insti- 
tution, about 1170. He gave it its present home, which it has 
occupied ever since, and there is not the slightest doubt that at 
one time it did exercise a powerful influence throughout the 
civilized portion of the world. 

It is not what we would consider a university. At least it 
is not arranged or conducted upon the plan which we are 
accustomed to; but it has from 10,600 to 12,000 students trom 
all parts of Turkey, Syria, Algiers, India, Bokhara, Turkestan, 
Afghanistan and the other Mohammedan countries. Most of 
them, however, are from Egypt and the countries immediately 
surrounding it. 

The faculty numbers about 350 moulahs, or priests, many of 
whom are absolutely ignorant of every branch of learning 
except the theology of the Koran, which they teach after the 
interpretation of the sect to which they belong. Several of the 
professors have a wide reputation for scholarship, and perhaps: 
there is more profound knowledge of the oriental languages 
and literature among them than elsewhere. Not long ago one 
of them accepted a call to a chair in an American college, and 
carries with him an ability and knowledge of Sanscrit and the 
ancient and modern tongues’ of the East that is perhaps un- 
equaled by any other living scholar. 


SToNE TOWERS. 


The trip up the river is of great interest, abounding in 
many historical spots, and in strange and superb scenery, and 
as the domes and minarets of picturesque Cairo gradually dis- 
appeared in the distance, it became really beautiful, with the 
flat, sandy wastes reaching as far as the eye could see on one 
side, and the fertile irrigated bottom lands, hemmed in by 
precipitous rocky ledges, on the other. Along the steep sides 
of this eroded sandstone ledge, although several miles away,. 
could be seen many dark entrances to caves and caverns, which 
no doubt in ancient times. primitive people had used for places 
of safety and refuge. Also on many of the small hills and 
promontories could be seen round stone towers, two or three 
stories in height, entirely separated from any other ruins, and 
evidently of great antiquity. I was unable to find out any- 
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thing in regard to their history or use. but no doubt in the early 
troublesome days, they were both used as watch towers and 
fortifications. 

The necropolis of Sakkara seems to cover the whole top of 
this enormous tableland. It is exceedingly rich in sepulchral 
monuments of every kind, consisting of .pyramids, and rock 
hewn caverns, containing tombs and sarcophagi, dating from 
both the early and later empires, and it is said that in past cen- 
turies, it has been a rich field for the Byzantine and Khalifs in 
their search for treasure, and even in modern times, many 
strange and valuable discoveries have been made here. 

One thing, which immediately attracted my attention, was 
the short time in which even the most recent excavations were 
covered over with sand by the wind. In the heavy storms, the 
loose, light colored sand blows very easily across the high 
plateau, filling up all depressions and excavations, and some- 
times piling up in large drifts, as one sometimes sees on the 
sea shore. In one place where a recent excavation exposed the 
lateral view of the layers of drift, I spent some time studying 
the innumerable multi-colored drifts and layers of various 
periods of occupation; as also the many potsherds and broken 
bones, which protruded from the ledge. 

The outlines of the Step Pyramid, the tomb of the raythi- 
cal King Zoser, of the third dynasty, strike the eye at once, on 
account of its unusual shape, consisting ot six huge steps, each 
one being just six times as high as a tall man. It contains 
many curious and complicated passageways and chambers in 
its vast interior, many of them being made by treasure-seekers 
long after the royal tomb had been closed. 

How remarkable it is, that so many of these almost inacces- 
sible monuments of ancient times, have been systematically 
looted, even in the early centuries. Much enthusiasm and per- 
severance would be required to bore these long shafts and tun- 
nels through so many hundred feet of solid stone. 

Some distance to the southwest, stands the Pyramid of 
King Onas, the tomb chamber of which was found in 1881, 
closed by three massive doors of granite. Opening these with 
much difficulty and expense, the explorers found three cham- 
bers in the interior, which contained many funeral inscriptions 
of great interest. In one of the chambers, the walls of which 
were of oriental alabaster and decorated with many mural 
paintings in bright colors, they found the huge granite sarcoph- 
agus of tne king. 

MeEmpPhHlIs. 

We arrived at the site of ancient Memphis, which, to say 
the least, was very disappointing. Before us lay a dreary sandy 
waste, scantily shaded here and there by palms; the ground 
covered with blocks of rudely trimmed granite, broken bricks 
and potsherds. No one would know from the general appear- 
ance of this region, that here once stood one of the largest and 
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"most renowned cities of ancient times. Heaps of debris and 
-crumbling walls of sun-dried bricks of Nile mud, are all that 
now remain of the once famous city, and its many magnificent 
public buildings, palaces and temples. It is said that the build- 
"Ings, which were made of hewn stone, were taken down many 
centuries ago, and the stones removed to the other side of the 
Nile, for the construction of the modern palaces. No doubt 
this old city and its crumbling ruins have been pillaged many 
times in the past centuries before its many rich treasures and 
relics were exhausted, and even now, I believe that systematic 
explorations and excavations by trained experts would bring to 
light many objects of interest to the whole world. 


MASTABAH OF TI. 


As we proceeded on our journey and passed through another 
palm-shaded village called Mt. Rahineh, we arrived at the site 
-of the remarkable Mastaba of Ti. It is a rectangular mauso- 
leum of solid masonry somewhat resembling a low truncated 
pyramid, and very little ot the exterior is now visible. Ti is 
mastaba, like the others on this plateau, which we were not 
able to enter on account of their being entirely covered up by 
sand, contains in the first chambers, colored jbas reliefs of the 
members of the deceased family, together with some short, 
simple inscriptions peculiar to that period, describing the 
dignities of the deceased and the offerings presented in his 
honor. In the other chambers, interesting inscriptions are 
found, such as lists of offerings at various seasons and festivals; 
and elaborate representations of the deceased’s favorite pur- 
suits and of his most valuable possessions. As we entered the 
gloomy chambers far underneath the surface of the sandy des- 
ert, and examined by the dim light of our candles, these re- 
markable inscriptions and colored bas reliefs, it was difficult to 
realize how they could have accomplished such accurate and 
perfect work as this, so many centuries ago. Elaborate scenes, 
such as bird-catching, fishing, the vintage, glass-blowing, car- 
‘pentering and ship building, gold washing, papyrus making and 
writing are depicted with great care and accuracy, perfectly 
illustrating the manners and customs which were, no doubt, in 
vogue during this early stage of the civilization of man. 


Rock-HeEwn Tomes. 


The probable development and origin of these strange 
tombs is of interest. Egyptians who were renowned and of 
great wealth, generally began early in their lives to plan their 
tombs, to make them worthy of their social status, and the 
longer they lived and the more powerful and wealthy they be- 
‘came, the more elaborate were their tombs. The rock-hewn 
structures were generally completed during the life-time, and 
‘then the work of the draughtsman and decorator began, the 
-smooth stone wall being divided up into squares and sections 
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with red chalk, with pictures and hieroglyphs, which were cut 
into relief by the stone mason, and last of all, decorated ip 
colors by the painter. When the proprietor of the tomb died, 
his remains were deposited in the tomb at once, and the task 
of decorating ceased, whether finished or not. 
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‘SITE OF MASCOUTEN REDISCOVERED. 


BY REV. THOMAS CLITHERO. 





In Wisconsin’s prehistoric period there existed an Indian 
city with the musical name of Mascouten. It was located, 
according to Dablon (1675), “in the midst of a terrestrial 
paradise,” the way to which, over the stony rapids of the lower 
Fox River, is “likened to the way to heaven.” Situated upon 
a commanding bluff, at the junction of many rivers, with a 
phenomenal range of vision over prairies green and park-like 
groves, it was a land of game and corn, of fruit and flowers, a 
land of strategy, of commerce and of material plenty. 

The Mascoutens were the celebrated gens de feu, or “ Fire 
Nation.” Their city existed through an age of mighty hunters 
and warriors; through a series of momentous and violent transi- 
tions; under three flags and as many races; through an era of 
changes, marvellously rapid, from barbarism to civilization, and 
during all that period its people were associated with every 
great event and every heroic name of those stirring times. 
Here Nicollet (1634), the first white man to tread the soil of 
Wisconsin, paused on his journey to the “ Great Water,” and 
for some inexplicable reason turned back within three days’ 
journey of his quest, without having solved the mystery of the 
Mississippi, the Vermilion Gulf or the China Sea. 

Here Marquette and Joliet (1672), Hennepin and De Luth 
(1680), La Hontan and Perrot (1688), enjoyed hospitality; and 
here, at a later date, both Perrot and De Tonty, Morand and 
De Lignery, provoked hostility by thirst for conquest and the 
greed of commerce. 

When the smoke of battle of the French and Indian wars. 
had blown away, it was found that amid the confusion, Mas- 
couten had disappeared. Its people had vanished and left 
nothing but a name. No trace of the location of the one, or 
the whereabouts of the other, has until now been found. Acity 
of twenty thousand inhabitants, with thirty suburban villages, 
containing a dozen tribes, with three whole nations and as 
many languages, had vanished like the lost tribes of Israel and’ 
left not a trace of themselves or their dwelling place. Since 
that day one prominent question has agitated Wisconsin anti- 
quarians, with an interest enhanced by mystery, Where was 
Mascouten? Where was the Mission of St. James? Marquette 
1673) in his journal thus answers this question: 
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‘We knew that at three leagues from Mascouten was a river 
which discharged into the Mississippi; that the direction to it 
was west-southwest, but that the road is broken by so man 
swamps and small lakes that it is easy to lose one’s way, especi- 
ally as the way leading thither is so full of wild oats (rice) that 
it is difficult to find the channel.” With this statement every 
other ancient author agrees. Hennepin makes the journey 
down the crooked, rice choked stream six hours’ long. La 
Hontan traverses the wild rice jungles in half a day. Feather- 
stoneaugh (1835), the English geologist, warped his canoe 
through the sea of wild rice and mud between 9g A. M. and 2 P. M. 
Shea quotes Allouez as finding the Kickapoos on the Wisconsin 
River four leagues from Mascouten. Nicollet was three days’ 
journey from the Mississippi down a large stream. He evi- | 
dently stood at the Portage. Father Crespel, of De Lignery’s 
(1770) expedition, found Mascouten on a little river leading to 
a large river which connects with the Mississippi. He describes 
exactly the south, or Portage, branch of the Fox River. 

It might seem as if this language were sufficiently explicit 
to prevent all controversy. and that the place located and de- 
scribed by so many authors should have been found long ago. 
The different voyageurs, however, to the ancient city and be- 
yond, having different’errands and different terminals to their 
journeys, give certain incidental references or faint allusions 
which to non-resident authors have seemed discrepant, but to 
the habitants are supplementary and confirmatory. 

Hennepin and Du Luth, who approached Mascouten from 
the south, find the city located directly on the banks of a lake, 
or lakes, which were intersected by a phenomenally crooked 
stream leading from the Portage. Allouez and Dablon, how- 
ever, who arrived from the north, beach their canoes on the 
banks of a river which was a “short league” north of the 
town. From thence they make their way on foot to Mascouten 
over jprairies and woodlands one and one-half miles south. 
Marquette and Joliet, on the other hand, who approach from 
the north, but are going, not to Mascouten merely, but beyond 
to the Portage, have the curiosity to leave their canoes in the 
shallow, rice choked lake intersecting the stream of Hennepin, 
while they go and drink of the celebrated mineral waters on 
the river which Dablon tells us is about a mile and a half to 
the north, and which Marquette says is not far from that town. 

The Baron la Hontan had still greater curiosity to explore 
this river of Allouez and Dablon, whicn came from the west 
and north, and which he accurately delineates on his map, 
spending four days in the upward and downward journey with- 
out calling at Mascouten, one and one-half miles southward, 
until his return. This journey was taken for the purpose of 
examining the fortified beaver hunters’ camps of the Outa- 
gamies, whose village is definitely located at the forks of the 
river which he describes, and it is now that we hear for the first 
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time of the Outagamie River, subsequently changed to Fox 
River, which was the nickname of the tribe. On his return. 
down this river of the Outagamies and of Dablon, which 
flowed to the north of Mascouten, La Hontan lands on the 
banks of the little lake of Hennepin and Marquette. Here he 
finds the Captain General of all the tribes of Central Wisconsin, 
a title accorded only to the Mascouten chief, and is taken by 
him to the summit of the neighboring bluffs, where from the 
famous outlook he can see the disposition of the beaver camps. 
After two days La Hontan proceeds to the portage up the little 
rice fringed stream. 

It thus appears clearly that there were two streams at Mas- 
couten whose confluence was not far below the town. 

The one was a river flowing from the west and a mile and a 
half north of the town. The other was a rice choked stream 
of swamps and shallow lakes extending directly under the 
southern wall of tne town, flowing from the Portage. The 
western branch wis anciently considered the parent stream, 
and was called by the Winnebagoes the Neenah, or river. It 
was named by the whites, however, the Outagamie, the Reynard, 
or the Fox. It is still denominated bya piece of stupid geo- 
graphy the Neenah (7. ¢, the river) Creek. The southern 
braach, which has usurped the name and rank of the western, 
was anciently called Hihorokera, or Running Swan. The 
French boatmen with Father Hennepin attempted to kill a 
running swan near Governor’s Bend and tipped over their 
canoe, hence, apparently, the name. 

All the maps of the perioc, except Thevenot’s, omit the 
Running Swan. All of them, except Joliet, describe the 
Neenah alone. It will thus be seen that modern geography 
has reversed the ancient in every particular, and in the con- 
fusion of terms the key of the situation has been lost. The 
Hihorokera, which was ignored anciently, is now magnified 
into the Fox River. The river of the Outagamies, or Foxes, 
described anciently as the parent and only stream, is now re- 
duced to a creek and its existence forgotten. To add to the 
confusion, a modern canal has been dug from Portage to Fort 
Hope, running sometimes a mile away and from three to six 
feet lower than the ancient bed. Into the bed of this new 
channel the waters of the Swan have been drained. The shal- 
low lakes have all but disappeared. A stream of surplus water 
from the Wisconsin pours into the big ditch, whose current is 
held back for navigation by the government locks and dams. 
Here, then, is the modern Fox River, which has little connec- 
tion with the ancient Neenah or the Swan. Only an old 
pioneer whose life has been spent on the upper river, and 
whose studies have. been pursued on its banks, could ever hope 
to find the ‘‘clew of the maze.” Summarizing the data we now 
possess, deducting one-third the distances tor the crooks of: 
rivers and trails, we have the following exact calculation: 
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Mascouten was five and one-half miles north of the Wis- 
consin Portage. It was four miles north of the Fort Winne- 
bago Portage. It was one and one-half miles south of the 
springs of Corning on the Neenah. It was one and one-half 
miles southeast from the old forks of the Neenah, where the 
Outagamie village stood, and one-half mile west of Governore 
Bend Canal and locks. It was therefore exactly in Seymour's 
Valley, at the head of Mud Lake, on the banks of the Hiho- 
rokera, or Running Swan. The fortification mounds which 
supported the palisades of the fortress are indispensable to the 
argument. These have been sought diligently all through the 
Upper Fox Valley, but cannot be found. They stand revealed 
at Port Hope without the seeking, scattered over two square 
miles of territory, showing wonderful military skill in their con- 
struction. Weapons of stone and copper, and one of bronze of 
exquisite workmanship. have been found sown like dragon’s 
teeth over the surface of the soil. Coins ranging from 1686 to 
1786 have been turned up by the plough. Indian corn hills and 
garden ridges furnish evidence of former cultivation. Fretted 
river landings and crumbling trading posts give proof of ancient 
commerce: Seymour’s Valley was a natural fortress, a sort of 
Indian Gibraltar, vastly stronger by nature than the modern 
post of Fort Winnebago ever was made by art. Its front was 
protected by four lines of defence—an impassible swamp, an 
unfordable river, a precipitous bank and a palisaded wall. Its 
sides were sheltered by lofty bluffs. Its double outlet in the 
rear was commanded by a central buttress of rock. A spring 
brook flows within the inclosure. Innumerable fountains spring 
up in the deserted river bed. The waters never freeze in winter. 
They are never warm in summer. Even natural drainage was 
perfect, owing to the shape of the soil. 

From the bluffs of the old Mascouten on the Swan and on 
the Neenah the outlines of seven counties are still visible. 
Far as the eye can reach and beyond the range of vision, no 
limit could be discovered to the vast prairies and groves of 
oak. The Fire Nation had learned the art of beautifying the 
the landscape without toil, and clearing the timber without 
labor. Under these massive oaks and under those sheltering 
bluffs the Mascoutens pitched their many wigwams. 

Both Allouez and Bablon (1669-1675), and Marquette and 
La Hontan (1673-1688), allude to the marvellous range of 
vision from the summit of the line of bluffs of which Kay 
Poseeda on the Neenah was one terminal, and Mascoutens 
Bluff on the Running Swan was the other. 

Just south of Rocky Point is Battle Hill, the probable scene 
of the first Fox-Mascouten versus Iroquois conflict mentioned 
by La Hontan, both of which were fought on the same day 
with varying fortune. We call this the battle of Kay Poseeda 
(Point of Rock). Both the copper spears of this collection, 
two battle axes and a half dozen stone lances, nearly all broken 
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at the shaft and of a material and form strange to Wisconsin, 
were found upon this lofty bluff. The choicest axe was found 
there recently in a stone pile by a passer by, showing that the 
owner of the land did not know what it was, and indicating 
that there are probably dozens more yet to be picked up by 
more intelligent investigators. 


THE PHILLIPINE TREE-DWELLERS. 


The Philippines may not boast of a “wild man” just like 
the popular conception of the man from Borneo, but they con- 
tain tree dwellers quite as much as 
does Borneo. Indeed, it is probable 
that the tree dwellers of northern 
Luzon are close kindred of the Dyaks 
of interior Borneo, who live above the 
ground. In both cases those who find 
it advisable to live where they can 
drop rocks, sticks, etc., on invaders’ 
heads are offshoots of a head-hunting 
race. It is true that the most thorough- 
going head hunters of the Philippines, 
the Igorrotes of Bontoc, a little prov- 
ince in the north central mountain 
chain of Luzon, live in houses built on 
the ground, but at their altitude fewtrees 
grow Save mountain pines, and natural 
conditions have made them forget their 
tree-dwelling habits generations ago. 
The Luzon tree dwellers live further 
down, on the eastern slope of the 
mountains, even down in the valley of 
the Rio Grande de Cagayan. They are 
cousins of the Bontoc Igorrotes, and 
' doubtless cousins, longer separated, of 

ie ; the Borneo Dyaks. 

Se eae These tree dwellings are not perma- 
nent homes of the people, but are generally used as places of 
refuge when the villages or houses on the level below are 
attacked by an emeny. There are, however, many localities 
farther East where whole villages are built upon tree tops, as 
the people are so beset by wild animals and venemous reptiles 
that they are cbliged to resort to the tree tops for safety. In 
this way they are able to sleep securely at night, and at the 
same time escape the heat and malaria which prevail. 

The cut, however, shows the skill which this rude people 
exercise in house building, for it is certainly much more diffi- 
cult to build a house on a tree top than it is on a common level. 
It may be that the experience was gained by building the 
houses on platforms above the water. 














ARCHITECTURE IN THE PROTO-HISTORIC AGE. 


BY STEPHEN D. PEET, PH. D. 


We have in a previous article described the rock-cut 
structures which are found in the wilderness of Sinai, in the 
region of Mt: Hor and in close proximity to the ancient city 
of Petra, a city which shows that the highest style of Roman 
architecture had been introduced into the midst of the desert 
and had covered the barren rock with the adornments of art. 
We now continue the subject, with a view of showing the age 
and period to which these rock-cut structures belong. 

The point which we make, is that stone monuments and 
megalithic structures belong to the prehistoric period and 
constitute the beginnings of that period, but there were other 
structures which belong to the proto-historic period, and 
still others to the historic period. It may be said that 
the archzologists have all of them argued for the exist- 
ence of a prehistoric age, and have recognized the difference 
between the epochs or divisions of the age, these epochs 
being founded upon the study of the rude stone monuments, 
when classified according to their characteristics and their 
dates. The order adopted is as follows: First, caves; second, 
kitchen-middens; third, mounds, tumuli and barrows; fourth, 
lake-dwelling, cromlechs, alignments, stone circles and cran- 
nogs, and fifth, towers. These followed one another in quick 
succession, and marked the stages through which society 
passed in prehistoric times. They, however, give very few 
hints as to the beginnings of historic times and furnish no evi- 
dence as to the dates in which hi-tory began. 

In reference to the proto-historic period very little effort 
has been heretofore made to identify any class of monuments 
as peculiar to it, and in fact there has been a hesitation on the 

art of archzologists to recognize it as a distinct period. It 
is, however, worthy of notice that many ancient structures have 
been disclosed at Cyprus and Crete, and many other localities 
on either side of the Mediterranean Sea, which are distinct 
from both prehistoric and historic structures, and constitute in 
themselves a separate horizon, which perhaps might be ascribed 
to the Bronze Age. 

As to the date at which the historic period began, there is 
much unc. rtainty, but the probability is that there were differ- 
ent dates; for recent discoveries are proving that history in 
Egypt and Babylonia goes many hundreds, and even thousands, 
of years back of the date in which the record began, either in 
Greece or Syria or Asia Minor, or even Crete; though in these 
latter regions the proto-historic period began at an early date, 
and tarried for many centuries. 
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As to the monuments and tokens which characterized this 
proto-historic period, there is a difference of opinion, but 
archzologists generally are agreed that the appearance of the 

column and the beginning of writing constitute the line where 
the historic period began and the proto-historic ended. There 
were, however, many rude structures which preceded the ap- 
pearance of the column, and yet do not belong to the pre- 
historic age. Among these we may mention the various altars, 
tombs, some of the obelisks, gateways, triangular arches, and 
the caves which contain the tombs, and some of the mastabas 
and the labyrinths. These are widely distributed, but where- 
ever they appear they constitute the border line between the 
prehistoric and historic period. 

Bronze also serves to mark the border line between the 
prehistoric and proto-historic period on the one side, and the 





DOLMEN WITH RUDF COLUMNS. 


proto-historic and the historic on the other, for it was the ap- 
pearance of bronze which introduced the proto-historic period, 
and it was with the use of iron that the historic period began. 
This is an important point, for the outlines of the double- 
bladed ax. have been found on the structures which have 
recently been exhumed by Arthur Evans in the island of Crete, . 
showing that the various altars and temples, palaces and halls, ° 
found thére beneath the soil belonged to the Bronze Age. 
The same point is impressed upon us by the discoveries of 
Schliemann in Troy and Mycenz. Gold was more conspicu- 
ots than bronze in his discoveries, but there are many evi- 
dences, beside the testimony of Homer, to show that it was 
during the Bronze Age that the proud cities began to arise, To 
this age we may ascribe the remarkable gateway at Mycene, 
and other structures, many of which are situated in Greece and 
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Epirus; but there are others in Asia Minor, in Phrygia, and as 
far east as Persia. 

It may be said that the earliest stages of architecture are 
found in these rude structures, and by this means we are able 
to distinguish them from the rude stoné monuments which are 
situated in the same region, but seem to have belonged toa 
different people and a different age. 

Now, it will be profitable to take up these structures which 
are scattered throughout the length and breadth of this belt of 
latitude, and study their characteristics and see whether they 
do not constitute a period, as well as a stage of advancement, 
which can be distinguished from those which followed afterward. 

1. We begin with the land of Egypt. Here the rock-cut 
structures are quite numerous and are somewhat familiar, be- 
cause included in them, are many objects concerning which 
much has been written. Everyone knows about the sphinx, 
but this belongs to a class of rock-cut structures which have a 
great variety of forms, and which seemed to belong to the 
historic age, but after all they date their beginnings back to the 
proto-historic period and on this account are very interesting 
objects of study. Bie 

There was a great variety to the structures which were 
erected during this period. Some of them were merely. cut 
out of the rock, and had no semblance to the architectural 
structures which appeared afterwards; others are in the shape 
of altars, obelisks, pillars, gateways and tombs. A very in- 
teresting class of structures, which appeared in this period, 
were animal and human images, all of which were cut out of 
the rock, the best specimen of which may be found in the 
Sphinx. The Sphinx is supposed to represent the king who 
built the second pyramid. It was carved out of a rock which 
bruke the view of the pyramids, and is near the platform on 
which they stand, with its head toward the Nile. It is elevated’ 
twelve feet above the present soil. Only the head and should- 
ers are now visible. Some years ago, the sand was cleared. 
away and it was found that a sloping descent, cut in the rock 
for 135 feet, ended in a flight of 313 steps and a level platform 
from which another flight of thirty steps descended to the 
space between the Sphinx’s fore paws. The height from the 
platform between the protruded paws and the top of the head 
is 62 feet; the paws extend 50 feet, and the body is 143 feet 
long; being sculptured from the rock, excepting a portion of 
the back and the fore paws, which have been cased with hewm 
stone. The countenance is now so much mutilated that the 
outline of the features can with difficulty be traced. The head 
has been-covered with a cap, the lower part of which remains, 
and it had originally a beard, the fragments of which were 
found below. The space between the protruded paws appears 
to have served as a temple, in which, at least in later times,. 
sacrifices were performed to the deity. Immediately under the 
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breast stood a granite tablet, and another of limestone on 
either side, resting against the paws. The first contains a 
representation of Thothmes IV. offering incense and making 
libation to the Sphinx, with a long inscription in hieroglyphics, 
reciting the titles of the king. On the paws are many inscrip- 
tions of the Roman times, expressive of acts ot adoration to 
the Sphinx or Egpytian deities. No opening has been found 
anywhere in the figure, which is probably solid rock. Though 
its proportions are colossal, its outline is pure and graceful; 
the expression mild, gracious, and tranquil; the character 1s 
African, but the mouth, the lips of which are thick, has a soft- 
ness and delicacy of execution truly admirable. That it is an 
‘Egyptian head is plainly evident, notwithstanding its mutila- 
tion. The 
type, however, 
is rather fuller 
and broadér 
than is usual 
in Egyptian 
statues. 

The statues 
of Memnon 
furnish two 
other  speci- 
mens of rock- 
cut structures. 
These two 
colossal sit- 
ting figures, 
cut out of the 
solid rock, 
command the approach toa temple, now in ruins, in a quarter 
of western Thebes. The height of each of these statues is 
forty-seven feet, and they rest upon pedestals about twelve 
feet high. One of these has excited much wonder, because 
of its vocal powers, for it is said to have emitted its voice at 
the rising sun, but Sir Gardner Wilkinson found in the lap of 
the statue a stone, which on being struck emitted a metallic 
sound, though Mr. Lane maintains that he repeatedly heard a 
sound, like that of a harp string, from the stone above him, 
‘which was produced from the influence of the sun’s rays. 

There are also rock-cut tombs and statues in Egypt. The 
most famous of these is the rock-hewn temp’e at Abou Simbel; 
this temple belongs to history. On its fagade are four colossal 
figures of Rameses II., represented as seated, sculptured out 
-of solid rock, two on each side of the doorway. These are 
said to be the largest statues in Egypt. They measure from 
the sole of the feet to the top of the head, sixty-five feet. 
Over the entrence to the temple is carved in relief, the figure 
cof the god Ra. The principal hall in the great temple is lined 
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‘with statues of the gods, also carved out of the rock. These 
‘:statues belong to a comparatively late period, but are the sur- 
vivals of such statues as were common in a very early period. 
Taken along with the Sphinx and the statues of Memnon, they 
‘show the progress of sculpture and of statuary, the seated 
figure being specially significant. ; 

The best illustration of the proto-historic structure is found 
iin the tomb of Beni Hassan. [his presents the earliest and 
‘most primitive form of the column, and taken in connection 
‘with the other temples of Egypt may be said to mark the very 
‘beginnings of architecture. We see in the tomb, the earliest 
form of the Doric column, for it has no pediment and no capi- 
tal, a mere square block takes the place of the capital. The 
‘column is a plain shaft. It has no taper, but is the same size 
from the bottom to the top. (See the plate ) 

The obelisks of Egypt are, perhaps, more strictly proto- 
historic structures, than are those which have been mentioned. 
Many of these belong to the historic period, yet they began to 
be built in the proto-historic period, and had many stages of 
development before the historic period began. The obelisks 
were evidently at the first sun-dials, or at least symbols of sun 
worship. 

The resemblance between these obelisks of Egypt and those 
found at Petra, is especially worthy of notice. The obelisks 
of Egypt are covered with inscriptions, which magnify the 
names of the various Egyptian kings; while those which stand 
on the rocks above the temple at Petra are plain shafts, and 
have no inscriptions upon them. 

2. We turn from Egypt to Crete and Paphos and the 
islands in the Mediterranean Sea. These localities have 
recently excited much attention, owing to the discoveries 
which have been made inthem. The most remarkable of these 
discoveries were made by Mr. Arthur Evans in the Island of 
Crete, the description of which is as follows: 

Mr. Arthur Evans discovered in Knossos a series of levels 
containing votive and sacrifical deposits connected with the 
cultus of the Cretan Zeus, whose special symbol was the double 
ax. Inthe central area of the palace of Knossos, he brought 
to light the foundations of two altars, which showed a special 
relation to the god of the ax. 

He says: “ The cult objects of Mycenzan times conz. -ted 
of sacred stone pillars and trees; but certain symbolic objec.s, 
tike the double ax, stood as the impersonation of the divinity.” 
Mr. Evans also thinks that the heraldically opposed animals on 
either side of a central post, such as are found in Mycenz, over 
the gate, may have come either from Egypt or Babylonia, but 
they are evident'y survivals from the proto-historic period. 
The idea of the dolmen as a “ Pillar of the House” was very 
prominent in this early religion. The Phrygian image of the 
column found cut upon the tombs, belongs to a later date, but 
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represents the pillar cult. He holds that the primitive pillar, 
with a cap stone at the top, tapered toward the bottom, and 
refers to a specimen of it found in a dolmen, the outside of 
which was made up of megaliths, which formed the roof and 
the sides, but were covered all over with cups or rounded 
cavities, the entire dolmen forming a shrine devoted to the 
pillar cult. Such pillars are also seen in the side cells of the 
megalithic buildings of the Island of Malta, an island which 
seems to have been filled with the traces of the two periods— 
the prehistoric and the proto-historic. 

These prehistoric works of Malta have been ascribed to the 
Pheenicians, but they are the outgrowth of acult which was wide 
spread and had its chief development in megalithic structures. 

hey show that there was a gradual transition from rude stone 
monuments to architectural structures during the proto-historic 
period. The dolmen-like character of many of the Mycenzan 
shrines, especially those seen in the rings, some of which 
present the primitive forms of the trilith taken along with the 
gateway and its pillar, make this place an excellent locality to 
study the transition from the megalithic monuments to such 
architectural structures as the column and the arch. There 
were, however, places on the Island of Crete and at Knossos, 
which were older than these. The discovery of the shrine, the 
double ax, and identification of the building with the tradi- 
tional labyrinth, connected with the discovery of chambers 
and magazines below the level of the buildings show that the 
earliest palace had existed in the middle of the third milleumn 
B. C.; while in the second millenum plaster houses, with win- 
dows of four and six panes, and a street existed at Knossos. 
The windows were filled with oiled parchment, and not glass. 

The Mycenzan culture goes back to the earlier period, for 
though the remains of a neolithic settlement has been found 
in the vicinity, buildings constructed of enormous limestone 
blocks in the megalithic style were characteristic of the 
Mycenzan homesteads. This kind of a house anticipated the 
Greek house of classical times. In all, thirty towns were 
excavated. In twenty-two of them there were megalithic 
walls. The houses were one -tory. Huts were in the mega- 
lithic style, and yet there were stairways and streets.* 

Mr. J. M. Myers holds that in pre-Mycenzan times the ideal 
Hellenic house consisted mainly of two single rooms—one in 
the rear of the other. On the other hand, Ernest Gardner 
holds that the primitive Greek house was something like the 
Greek house with the court on the inside. 

3. On either side of the Mediterranean Sea in Epirus 
and in the region where Ilium or Troy once stood, we find the 
remains of structures which evidently belonged to the proto- 
historic age. Schliemann has explored the region and has 








*See “Journal of Hellenic Studies,” Vol. XXII., 1902, page 50$ 
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brought to light specimens of proto-historic art which lay 
hidden beneath the soil. Among these were copper nails, 
bronze battle axes, lances, gimlets, knives, and brooches, along 
with silver ear-rings and gold ornaments. The art itself shows 
an early stage of development, but the architecture is more 
snggestive even than the art. The excavations have revealed 
the architecture of different ages and nations, for no less than 
twelve cities were built up on the same site. The fifth layer 
was supposed to be on the site of Troy, and the seventh on 
the site of Greek and Roman Ilium. 

We need not dwell upon these points, for they have been 
discussed over and over again, but if we compare the walls and 
gateways, the stairways, and the various structures which aie 
found in ruins, we shall conclude that here the proto-historic 
age was represented as well as the historic—the lower city be- 
ing prehistoric—and that a complete record is contained in the 
ruins. But it may be said of the Beehive tombs and chamber 
tombs and treasure houses of Mycene, that they properly re- 





GATEWAYS AT SAMOS AND PHIGALIA IN GREECE, 


present the proto-historic period. The very walls, arches and 
gateways present a style of masonry which is peculiar to that 
period. The Lion Gateway has been often referred to as belong- 
ing to the earliest perioc of history. This gateway is nearly 
quadrangular, with a height of 10 feet 4 inches, and a width of 
g feet 10 inches. The gate posts, the threshold, and the lintel 
are great blocks of breccia, showing clearly the marks of the 
saw by which they were cut out of. the quarry. In the sockets 
we see the pivots by which the double gates turned. Above 
the gate, the wall is not built up solid, but the successive 
courses on either side overlap, until they meet in a sort of 
pointed arch, and thus leave a great triangular opening. This 
was the kind of arch which prevailed during the proto- historic 
period. There are many localities where it can be seen—at 
Samos, at Phigelia, at Delos, Mycenz, at Ti:yns, and at 
Ephesus. The main difference between the gate at Mycene 
and those mentioned, is, that inside this triangular arch is the 
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‘heavy pier and lintel, with statues of the lions standing upon 
the lintel and a pillar with a rude capital between them. This 
is supposed to be one of the earliest columns in existence, and 
‘the whole structure represents an early period in architecture. 
The recent discoveries in Knossos and in Crete show that there 
was a pre-Mycenzan art and architecture in the islands, but 
they do not refute the position wbich we take, but confirm it. 

It is evident that in Greece the arch had its origin, for here 
‘we find gateways which show the different stages of progress 

a which were made before the secret 

tn of the arch was learned. In one 
of these gateways, we see the 
stones near the top projecting be- 
yond the line of the abutment, but 
held to their place by the weight of 
the stones above. In another, we 
find the edges of the stones beveled 
but coming to a point at the top, 
giving to the structure the appear- 
ft ance of an arch. There is, how- 
ever, no true arch to be found in 
any of these gateways, nor do we 
find the column with the capital 
anywhere in Greece at this time. 
The architecture of the tinie was exactly in the same condition 
as the architecture of Peru and Central America at the time of 
the Discovery by Columbus. 

4. There is another widespread district on the east coast 
of the Mediterranean, which contains a large number of proto- 
historic structures; some of them in Palestine; others in Syria 
and Pheenicia, and others in Asia Minor. The most interest- 
ing of them are east of the Jordan. Here we find rude stone 
monuments, so mingled with proto-historic structures that it is 
difficult to distinguish between them. A specimen of these 
has been recently exhumed from the ancient city of Gezer. 

It may be said, that at this place, a succession of structures 
‘have been found, which shows that there was a gradual transi- 
tion from the building of rude stone monuments to the erecting 
-of various architectural works, though progress may have been 
owing to a change of the population, rather than the progress 
-of the same people. This is made plausible from the fact, that 
on the east of the Jordan, and to the north of Palestine, there 
are many rude stone monuments which seem to have belonged 
to a different race, and possibly were erected by the old 
Hittites, though others have ascribed them to the Indo- 
European race. 

Prof. Samuel Ives Curtis has explored the monuments of 
Syria and Palestine. Mr. Stewart MacAlister has explored the 
ruins of Gezer. He says, “ Beginning at the bottom, or two 
lowest strata, it was found that the site was occupied by an 
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aboriginal, non-Semitic race, of slight build and small stature. 
They lived in caves and rude huts. . The cave-dwellers were 
succeeded by a Semitic people, who lived in houses of mud and 
stone, surrounded with walls. In the fourth stratum, we find a 
‘High place,’ also megalithic structures, which consist of a 
group of monoliths, from 5 feet 5 inches to 10 feet high; a line 
and circular structure 13 feet 18 inches in diameter, consisting 
of a rude wall, now about 16 feet high, with no opening. The 
fifth and sixth strata are the most interesting, for they repre- 
sent the occupation of Gezer by the Israelites. Bronze isa 
common metal, though flint is still in use and remains of iron 
are found. The sixth s rata is assigned to the period of the 
Jewish Monarchy, and the seventh to the Syro- Egyptian period 
in the times of Alexander.” * 

5. East of the Jordan were many rock-cutstructures which 
evidently belonged to the proto historic period. These have 
‘been described by Dr. Meiczill, formerly consul at Jerusalem. 
He quotes the language of Dr. J. G. Wetzstein: ~ “ Here is an 
underground city, a subterranean labyrinth. We found our- 
selves in a broad street, which had dwellings on both sides of 
it. Farther along, there were sevcral cross streets. Soon after 
we came to a market-place, where for a long distance on both 
sides there were numerous shops in the walls. After awhile 
we turned into a side street, whose roof supported by four pil- 
lars, attracted attention. The roof, or ceiling, was formed of 
a single slab of jasper. The rooms, for the most. part, had no 
supports, the doors were often made of a single square stone. 
Here, I also noticed fallen columns. The present city, which, 
judging from its walls, must have been one of great extent, 
lieS for the most part over the wld subterranean city.” 

‘In the same region, Dr. Merrill found some of the finest 
works of architecture, among which may be mentioned the 
Mashita Palace, built about A. D. 614; also a Roman road or 
pavement which shows the power and extent of the Roman 
Empire. These comparatively modern structures were placed 
amid ruins of Gadara and the tombs which belonged to a pre- 
ceding age. These are dug inthe limestone rock. All of them 
have doors of basalt On the doors are carved panels and 
knockers, and bands and bolt head<, showing they belonged to 
the histcric period. Five great fortresses were in sight. 

In fact we may say that this land, east of the Jordan, has a 
‘complete series of structures, which begin with the rude stone 
‘monuments and end with the great palaces and temples which 
were built during the palmy days of the Roman Empire, the 
theatres and palaces and temples here present columns which 
have capitals of the Corinthian order. In the same region 
was situated the palace of Zenobia, the Queen, and the ruins of 
Tadmor in the wilderness, showing that the same fate had 





“See “ Biblical World,” Feb. ag04, page «46; Article by Irwin M. Price. 
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fallen upon them, that had fallen upon the people who erected 
them. 

Rev. J. L. Porter mentions a huge tower, rising high above 
the battlements and overlooking the plain of Bashan or Bozrah. 
He says: “ From it 1 saw that Bozrah was in ancient times con- 
nected bya series 
of great high- 
ways with lead- 
ing cities, These 
roads are worthy 
of notice, tor the 
Roman roads 
sho wed much 
more advance- 
ment in the art 
of road making 
than did the old 
Greek roads, 
which in fact re- 
sembled the old 
cyclopean archi- 
tecture, and have bzen called the cyclopean roads, specimens 
of which have been described by Tsountas in his volume on the 
Mycenzan Age.” * 

The rock-cut structures in the city of Bashan are in great 
contrast to the palaces and temples which are standing in ruins, 
but which were built 
during the palmy 
days of the Rom: n 
Empire, for these 
palaces and temples 
present columns 
which have capitals 
of the Corinthian 
order and arches, 
showing that archi- 
tecture had reached 
its highest stage of 
development. The 
ruins of Tadmor in 
the wilderness, in 
which are found the 
palace of Zenobia, 
show that a worse 
fate had fal'enup n 
them than had fallen upon the gia t cities of Bashan, for these 
cities have been preserved exactly as they were when they were 
occupied. The very fact that they were cut out of the rock, have 
secured their preservation; while the cities which were built 





ROCK CUT HOUSE IN BASHAN. 








ROCK-CUT DOORWAY IN BASHAN, 





*See “‘Mycenzan Age,” page 56 fig. 8. 
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up by the art of man, above the surface, and contain arches 
and columns and various ornaments, are in complete ruin. The 
theatres are the best preserved, for the seats were cut out of 
the rock and insured their security. 

6. We turn from this region to the region, farther north ir 
Kadeésh and Hamath, Carchemi-h and the western bend of the 
Euphrates. Here was the original seat and capital of the 
Hittites, a people who belonged to the proto-historic period. 
The old sou hern Hittite capital was at Kadesh, though scores 
of Hittite remains have been found in the neighborhood of 
Aintab and Marash. Here, large numbers of Hittite monu- 
ments, bas reliefs and inscriptions have been found, the remains. 
of prehistoric walls, with them some remarkable Assyrian in- 
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TUMB OF MIDAS. 


scriptions. These show the Hittite style and form of struc- 
tures, ornamentation and bas reliefs, as well as the pavements 
and stone slabs. The Hittites were of Mongolian stock. They 
are a mysterious people. They first appeared about 1600 B.C., 
having invaded Syria and Palestine trom the far north. Their 
home was on the Orontes River. The Assyrian art gives us 
many representations of sieges and battles with the Hittites. 
The Hittite chariots have been depicted upon the monuments, 
and their faces shown. : 

' 7, It isin Phrygia and Lydia thatiwe find the most important 
evidence of this little known. period. Much information can 
be gained from the study of the rock-cut structures in refer- 
ence to the period in which the people lived in tents, as well 
as the period which followed. it,.in which framed houses were 
erected. 
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Here the rock-cut tombs are imitative of the house, and all 
the features of early ancient house architecture have been pre- 
served in this way, the rock being cut so as to imitate the 
beams, rafters, and doorways, with their jambs and panels. In 
other places, even pieces of furniture are imitated, and within 
the tombs are couches for the bodies, cut in solid rock. Even 
the roundels bring to mind the door knobs. The most interest- 
ing of these is the o e at Midas. This has been described by 
Perrot and Chipiez. The peculiar pattern, seen upon its face, 
is said by them t» have been an imitation of the drapery and 
the tent cloth which was made by the needle, and other por- 
tions represent the wooden framework. 

The tomb of Midas 1s, however, no more interesting than 

many others found in Phrygia, Lydia, and the regions adjoin- 
ing. Here there are tombs cut out of the rock, in front of 
which are columns built after a pattern with fine gable-ends, 
arches over the doorways built with sloping jambs, and a sun- 
symbol over the doorway, as at Ayazeen. Other tombs exhibit 
columns with capital, resembling the Corinthian, others with a 
porch in front of the chamber, and heavy Doric columns in 
front of the porch. The doors of the tomb are back of the 
porch. Most interesting are those hewn out of the solid rock, 
in front of which is a peculiar sculptured ornament which re- 
presents the tree or the column with a lion on either side, 
resembling the gate at Mycenz. The thought has been 
advanced that the lions which in Babylonia guarded the portals 
of the palace, and were a support to the throne, are here watch- 
ing over the last abode of the prince or grandee, exactly as 
they do over the tomb or treasure-house at Mycene. 
r) There were in Indiasmany rock-cut structures, some of 
them of magnificent proportions; a few columns on which were 
carved many ornaments, but with a heavy capital on the col- 
umn. A specimen of the rock-cut temples of India may be 
seen in the plate. This is comparatively modern, but taken in 
connection with the dolmens seen in the first cut, we can real- 
ize the changes which occurred in the architecture of that land, 
and yet the same characteristics were retained. 

In Central America we find many columns arranged in 
clusters along the facades of these palaces. A few of them had 
capitals in the shape of square blocks, but the most of them 
were cut in thie round, with bands in relief in the center, mak- 
ing a conventional ornament which was characteristic of the 
region. The conclusion which we draw, after comparing these 
structures of the New World with those of the Old World, is 
that architecture was here in about the same stage that it was 
in Greece, in Crete, in Cyprus, in Epirus, and at Athens during 
the pre-Mycenzan Age, which belonged to the proto-historic 
period. 

















AMERICAN ORIGINS. 


BY C, STANILAND WAKE. 


In his great work on the American tribes of the Pacific 
Coast, Mr. H. H. Bancroft mentions that the merchants of 
Mexico, ‘who hawked their goods from place to place and 
wandered often far into strange countries to buy or sell,” and. 
who had for their chief deity, and sometimes (as the only one, 
the god Giacatecutli, or Jacateuctli, or Iyacatecuhtli, that is 
“the god who guides,” otherwise called “ Gacacoluihqui, or 
Jacacoluihqui.” Ina note, Bancroft states that this last name 
means, according to Torquemada, the “ hook-nosed,” and he 
adds that “it is curious enough that this type of face, so gener- 
ally connected with the Hebrew race, and through them with 
particular astuteness in trade, should be the characteristic of. 
the Mexican god of trade.” Bancroft says further, that practi-- 
cally every merchant reverenced his own staff—generally made- 
of a solid. knotless piece of black cane, called utafl—as the: 
representative or symbol of this god Giacatecutli; kee ping it, 
when not in use, in the oratory or sacred place in his house, 
and invariably putting food before it, preliminary to eating his: 
own meal. When travelling the traders were accustomed! 
nightly to stack up their canes in a convenient position, bind: 
them about, build a fire before them, and then offering blood 
and copal, pray for preservation and shelter from the many 

erils to which their wandering life made them especially sub- 
ject.” Bancroft quotes Sahagun as saying, with reference to 
the arrival among men of the gods, believed to take place in 
the twelfth Mexican month, “that a day after all the rest of 
the gods, come the god of fire and the god of the merchants, 
together; they being old and unable to walk as fast as their 
younger divine brethern.” The American historian adds in a 
further note, that ‘“‘the Nahuihecatli, or Natuichecatl, men- 
tioned by the interpreters of the codices as a god honored by 
the merchants, is either some air god, like Quetzalcoatl, or, as 
Sahagun gives it, ‘merely the name of a sign.’”’ 

The reference to the Mexican merchant’s staff in the above 
quotation is interesting, as the staff has always been an im- 
portant adjunct of life in the past. There are various refer- 
ences to it in the Old Testament scriptures, and one especially 
which would seera to’ show that it had some pecaliar signifi- 
cance. Thus in one of the Psaims it is said, referring naff wos idee 
“Thy rod and thy staff shall comfort me.” The Patriarch 
Jacob is represented as leaning on his staff when he foretold 
the fortune of his sons, and it was by means of the staff of 
Aaron-that many ef the miracles, which led to the release by 
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the Egyptian Pharaoh of his Hebrew staves, are said to have 
been performed. The staff may thus be said to have become 
the magic wand, but its original special significance was 
probably that of authority. The ancient Egyptian wooden 
statuette of the so-called “ Village beadle” is figured staff in 
hand, doubtless as his emblem of office. We learn from 
Maspero that in ancient Eyypt the over-eers of workmen car- 
ried a stick as their insignia. They used it freely, in ac ord- 
ance with the proverb, ‘Man has a back and only obeys when 
it is beaten.” Some of the Egyptian deities are represente-| as 
carrying the rod, which is seen, moreover, in the hand of the 
Ruman Mercury as the caduceus. 

_ Itis said by Bancroft, as we have seen, that at aight the 
Mexican traders stacked up their staves and bound them to- 
gether before praying to them. This binding together of the 
staves would make a bundle like that of the Roman fasces. 
This may be mere analogy, but curiously enough some kind of 
relationship between the Romans and the Jews, whom Bancroft 
refers to in connection with the Mexican traders, is far from 
improbable. The Roman nose was of the Jewish type, and the 
Roman character was much like that of the Jewish people. 
Both alike were governed in their conduct by an intense pa- 
triotism. During the Jewish struggle for independence under 
the Maccabees, Judas Maccabeus, having heard of the power 
of the Romans and of their readiness to “make a league of 
unity with all that came to them,” sent an embassy to make a 
confederacy and a peace with them. The envoys were favor. 
ably received, and the Senate gave them a letter, engraved on 
a tablet of brass, as a memotial of peace and confederacy. 
Jonathan, the successor of Judas Maccabeus, wrote seeking the 
alliance of the Lacedemonians, whose King Areus in his reply, 
claimed kinship for his people with the pore. 

There is no real reason why the people who settled near the 
Tiber and built the town which formed the nucleus of the city 
of Rome, should not have belonged to a common stock with 
the Lacedzemonians and the Jews. The former of these were 
in character not unlike the Romans, and the description given 
of the latter by Mommsen might be applied with little altera- 
tion to the Jewish people. The German historian, in comparing 
and differencing the nature of the Greeks and the Romans, 
refers to ‘that Roman character, which solemnly bound the 
son to reverence the father, the citizen to reverence. the ruler, 
and all to reverence the gods; which required nothing and 
honored nothing but the useful act, and compelled every citizen 
to fill up every moment of his brief life with unceasing work, 
which made it a duty, even in the boy, modestly to cover the 
body; which deemed every one a bad citizen who wished to be 
different from his fellows; which regarded the state as all in 
all, and a desire for the state’s existence as the only aspiration 
not liable to censure.” Differing from the Greek, ‘the Italian 
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surrendered his own personal will for the sake of freedom, and 
learned to obey his father that he might know how to obey the 
state. Amidst this subjection individual development might be 
marred, and. the germs of fairest promise in man might be 
arrested in the bud; the Italian gained in their stead a feeling 
of fatherland and of patriotism, such as the Greek never knew, 
and alone amony a'l the civilized i.ations of antiquity succeeded 
in working out nationality with a constitution based on self- 
government—a national unity which at last placed in his hands 
the mastery, not only over the divided Hellenic stock, but over 
the whole known world.” The intensity of national feeling 
was just as strong among the Jews as it was with the Romans, 
but the conditions under which it developed being different, 
the destiny of these peoples was worked out along different 
lin: s. 

As to the Greeks and Romans, although their national char- 
acters possessed but little in common, this cannot be said of 
their mythological conceptions. Indeed, many of their deities 
were the same, though worshipped under different names. 
Thus the Roman god of trade, Mercury, has been .identified 
with the Greek deity, Hermes, the guardian of boundaries and 
the protector of the produce of the fields. The latter also be- 
came, as was Mercury, the god of wealth and traffic, and the 
patron god of traders. Mercury is usually represented with 
wings on his feet, and as carrying the caduceus. He was evi- 
dently an air god, such as Bancroft supposes the Mexican god 
honored by the merchants to have been. This was probably, 
however, a separate aspect of the god of the traders, corre- 
sponding, perhaps, to the difference between Mercury and the 
aca pillar god, who is sometimes identified with the 
Roman boundary god Terminus. The Mexican legend said 
that the god of the merchants and the god of fire were the last 
to arrive during the twelfth month, because they were old and 
unable to walk as fast as their younger divine brethern. This 
may mean that these two gods were late comers into the pan- 
theon, being foreign gods, or it may. have referred to a pecu- 
liarity which is mentioned in connection with the gods of 
Western Asiain particular. These gods were often fastened 
with chains to prevent their leaving their temples, and were 
thus as incapable of travelling fast, as was the Hermean god, 
who was planted in the fields. Curiously enough, sacred stone 
pillars of a similar character are to be found in the American 
continent, as will be mentioned later on. ; 

It is remarked by Professor Frederich Ratzel, in relation to 
the civilization of Mexico and Peru, that ‘the analogies are to 
be sought rather in the conquering and predatory states of 
ancient Western Asia, than in the more peaceful East Asiatic 
communities.” With:a slight modification, this conclusion may 
be accepted as stating the truth. Many things that have been 
referred to from time to time as evidencing Chinese or Japanese 
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influence on the American continent, may have been derived 
from more western sources. The suastika and other symbols 
in common usage by the natives ot North America and the 
Eastern Asiatics, was probably derived by the Chinese, and 
even by the Hindus, from Western Asia, or from Europe. 
As to the Chinese calendar, similarities between which 
and that of the Mexicans (among other things) led Humboldt 
to look for an Asiatic origin for Mexican culture, it was prob- 
ably taken from the West. On this subject important conclu- 
sions have been arrived at, and Professor Ratzel’s observations 
in connection therewith deserve to be quoted at length. He 
says: ‘Among the instruments of culture, of which the 
acquisition is, by Chinese tradition, ascribed to the Emperor 
Hwang-Ti, many point to Western Asia. Like Nakkunk, the 
god of Susiana, this mythical sovereign founded a cycle of 
twelve years, and settled the year at 360 days, divided into 
twelve months, with an intercalary month. The names of the 
months have the same meaning as in Babylonia. His observa- 
tory recalls similar works in that region. With those astrono- 
mers of Western Asia, ancient China shares not only the pre- 
eminence of star-gazing among the sciences, but also the 
intimate way in which, as astrology, it is interwoven with all 
affairs of life. The Chinese are the only nation of the present 
day among whom may be seen the preponderance with which 
this sc’e ice or superstition was invested in Mesopotamia of 
old. They also know five planets, four of which have names 
of equivalent meaning to those assigned to them in Babylonia; 
and about them was entwined a web of prognostics and 
prophecies which again recalls Western Asia. In considering 
the common store of culture, great weight has always been 
rightly attached to the remarkable agreement of astronomical 
nations which connects East, South and West Asia. Inthe 
common subdivision of the ecliptic zone into 27 or 28 parts, 
designated, with reference to the intricate path of the moon, as 
lunar ‘stations,’ or houses, lies a strong proof of an exchange 
of ideas. The stars of this zone leave wide room for caprice 
in the selection of constellations; yet the subdivision is so alike 
among the three races as to exclude the assumption of an 
original difference. The Arab lunar circle, which varies from 
the others in very few cases, is mentioned in the Koran as 
known to every one. Among the Indians, whose lunar circle 
shows the most peculiarities, there is no mention of it before 
1150 B.C. In all the old Chinese literature, a general knowl- 
edge of it is presumed; and it was certainly known by 2300 
B.C. May we, with Richthofen, assume that these ‘stations’ 
had a common origin in the ancestral abodes of Central Asia? 
For the moment let us only call attention to the fact, that this 
authority does not look for the first beginnings of Chinese cul- 
ture on Chinese soil, except as concerns an imperfect tillage of 
the ground and the silk industry. But the question, ‘whence’? 
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can look.for an answer only in the West; and this pushes the 
origin of this so-called peculiar civilization nearer to the roots 
of that of Western Asia.” 

In seeking for the Asiatic area from which the pre-Colum- 
bian culture of America may have been derived, we must also 
look to the western rather than to the eastern portion of that 
area. Certain facts which have been brought to light from time 
to time confirm this conclusion. Such is the similarity between 
the upright stones, usually highly sculptured, found in Central 
America, to the pillar stones of ancient Babylonia, which are 
analogous to the Grecian Hermes pillars. In referring to this 
subject, Mr. Bancroft remarks: “The sculptured pillars to be 
seen at Copan and other ruins of Central America, which are 
acknowledged to be connected with sun worship, are vry 
similiar to the sculptured phallus-pillars of the East.” Squier 
was also of this opinion, and he cites Skinner as stating that in 
Peru rough stones, set up in the fields and plantations, were 
worshipped as protectors of the crops. In Mexico, the pre- 


siding god of Spring was, according to Goma, as qoene by_ 


Bancroft, “often represented without a human body, and in 
place thereof, a pilaster or square column, upon a pedestal or 
base carved with various sculptures.” 

Tue Babylonian or Chaldean influence, thus supposed to 
account for the pillar stones of Central America, may also be 
called in to explain why the serpent superstition had so strong 
a hold on the ancient American people. Babylon was at one 
time the great centre of serpent worship in Asia, and it is not 
improbable that the Dragon and the Naga cults of China and 
India were directly, or indirectly, derived from that source. 
The ascription of a Chaldean origin for American serpent wor- 
ship would carry with it serious consequences, for the serpent 
was the great symbol of wisdom, and we can hardly doubt that 
the introduction of its cult would be attended with that of the 
general civilization of the people from whom it was obtained. 
This people need not have been, however, actually Babylonian. 
Although so-called Chaldeans at acomparatively late date over- 
ran the Western world, carrying with them the superstitious 
ideas and occult practices for which old Babylon was famed, 
they were not the first to spread abroad the Chaldean civiliza- 
tion. This was done at an earlier period by the Phcenicians, a 
people about whom little is known beyond the fact, that they 
were not only great builders, but also the greatest seafarers of 
antiquity. The Phoenician cities of Philistia were long the chief 
trading centres of the ancient world, and their African colonies 
cont nded with Rome, not only for the empire of the seas but, 
it might almost be said, for the empire of the world. When 
the Egyptian Pharaoh wished to know the real extent of the 
land now known as the African continent, he employed the 
Phoenicians to obtain the required information. The story of 
their great discovery, as given by Herodotus, is as follows: “As 
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for Libya [ Africa], we know it to be wasted on all sides by the 
sea, except where it is attached to Asia. This discovery was 
made by Nekos, the Egyptian king, who, on desisting from the 
canal which he had begun between the Nile and the. Arabian 
Gulf, sent to sea a number of ships manned by Pheenicians, 
with orders to make for the Pillars of Hercules, and return to 
_ Egyptthrough them and by the Northern Sea { Mediterranean ]. 
The Pheenicians took their departure from: Egypt by way of 
the Erythrean Sea, and so sailed into the Southern Occan. 
When autumn came they went ashore wherever they might 
happen to be, and -having. seen a tract of land, with corn, 
waited until the grain was fit to cut. Having reaped it, they 
again set sail; and thus it came to pass that two whole years 
passed by, and it was not until the third year that they doubled 
the Pillars of Hercules and made good their voyage home. 
On their return they declared—I for my part do not believe 
it—that on sailing they had the sun upon their right hand. In 
this way was the extent of Libya discovered.” 

The great extent of the African continent having been 
ascertained, it is extremely improbable that the discovery 
would not be utilized. That the Phoenicians, or some race akin 
to them, did in fact make prolonged visits to South Africa is 
atts by the ruined buildings that still exist in Mashonaland. 

robably the people who erected these buildings were in 
search of gold, and if the Phoenicians were not the actual 
workers, they were doubtless the navigators and traders en- 
gaged in the pursuit. The Phoenicians are known to have 
voyaged to the British Islands to obtain the tin so essential to 
the making of bronze. Judging from some of the existing 
place names on the Cornish coast, it-is probable that either 
they, or Hebrews who accompanied them, actually worked the 
tin mines in that locality. Seamen who were capable of cir- 
cumnavigating Africa and reaching the British Islands, need 
not have had much difficulty in crossing the Atlantic Ocean, 
particularly, if their is any truth in the old Egyptian story of 
Atlantis, although this was no more necessary for such a voy- 
age, than it was to that of Columbus. The use of bronze by 
the civilizad peoples of the American continent in pre-( olum- 
bian times has been ascertained, and may they not have been 
indebted to the Phcenicians, either for the bronze itself, or for 
the tin employed in its making? Ratzel says: “We-do not 
know whence these people got their tin, but it is certain that 
they used vessels and implements of soft bronze, containing 
tin in the proportion of 4 to 10 percent. Chisel-like blades 
with semi-circular edge, axes, crescent-shaped plaques for 
adorning the head or the nose, and hair pins made of a similar 
alloy, are found both in Mexico and Peru.”” The German 
writer adds, that “in South America, Chimu is the region rich- 
est in bronze, as might, indeed, be inferred from the old reports 
of Ciega de Leon. In and about Chimu, bronze weapons and 
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utensils are found in such quantities that they were sold by the 
ton. Celts, just like those of Europe, and ornamental bronze 
shovels, were depicted by Squier. As in Peru, the bronze 
knives had a crescent-shaped edge, and the handle in the mid- 
dle; the same pattern occurs among the Asaitic races, and is 
an obsolete form in Indonesia.” 

The copper money used in Mexico and Central America, as’ 
figured by Bancroft, had the form:of the bronze knives’ of 
Peru here referred to. Along the northwest coast of ‘the 
Northern continent “coppers” showing an analogous but 
modified form have a peculiar character. Dr. Franz Boas, in 
his valuable account of the Kwakiutl of British Columbia, re- 
fers to the use all along the North’ Pacific Coast, from Yakutat 
to Comon, of curiously shaped copper plates, the lower part of 
which has a vertical and a horizontal ridge forming the éau pat- 
tern, and the upper part is covered on one side with black lead, 
in which the face of the crest animal of the owner is engraved. 
Dr. Boas remarks further: “ These coppers have the same 
function which bank notes of high denomination have with us. 
The actual value of the copper is small, but it is made to repre- 
sent a large number of blankets and can always be sold for 
blankets. The value is not arbitrarily set, but depends upon 
the amount of property given away in the festival at which the 
copper is sold. On the whole, the oftener a copper is sold the 
higher its value, as every new buyer tries to invest. more 
blankets in it. Therefore the purchase ot a copper always 
brings distinction, because it proves that the buyer is able to 
bring together a vast amount of property.” The breaking ot 
a valuable copper is a means taken to bring loss on a rival 
chief. The breaker of the copper gives the pieces to his rival, 
who, if he wants to maintain his prestige, “‘must break a cop- 
per of equal or higher value, and then return both his own 
broken copper and the fragments which he has received to his 
rival. The latter may pay for the copper which he has thus 
received. The copper is broken in pieces until there remains 
only the /au-shaped ridge piece, which is valued at two-thirds 
of the total value of the copper and is the last to be given 
away. “Coppers, like other property, may be destroyed for the 
sole purpose of gaining distinction. Sometimes they were 
buried under house posts or totem posts, instead of slaves. 
The property thus disposed of is called the price paid for the 
house or post. This custom has also reference, probably, to 
the belief that good luck will attend the structure, and, accord- 
ing to Mr. James Deans, among the Haida of Queen Charlotte 
Islands the idea of good luck is associated with the copper au. 
In fact, Mr. Deans affirms that not only do the Haida attach to 
it that idea, but they apply to it the name “au, which we know 
was applied by the Phoenicians to the alphabetic character of 
that form, and was used by them as a sign of good fortune.* 


*Ratzel states that tau-sha d “niches in the masonry occur as sacred bols at 
Teotihuacan and in Peru and hese often been taken for crosses.” —_ 
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It seems impossible to account for these facts without re- 
ference to the influence of the Old World nations, whether the 
Phoenicians or some other Asiatic people were the dissemina- 
tors of them.* If so, then the Eastern origin claimed for 
Votan and other hero gods of Central America gains in prob- 
ability. Bancroft, after stating that a comparison of the differ- 
ent traditions held by the natives admits of two such person- 
ages, Votan and Quetzalcoatl, adds: “It is certain, however, 
that from them, whether heros, priests, rulers or warriors, 
Central America received the culture which their successors 
brought to such perfection. The knowledge of one-supreme 
king appears to have been among the first dogmas instilled into 
tie minds of their people; but in the tradition presented to us, 
the hero’s name is often confounded with that of the divinities. 
Like Quetzalcoatl, Votan was the first historian of his people, 
and wrote a book on the origin of the race, in which he de- 
clares himself a snake, a descendant of Imos, of the line of 
€han, of the/race of Chivim. One of his titles was ‘Lord of 
the Hollow Tree.’” Bancroft further remarks: ‘From the 
contused tradition of the Tz ndals, as rendered by Nufiez de 
la Vega and Ordofiez y Aquiar, it seems that Votan proceed: d 
by divine command to America, and then portioned out the 
land. He accordingly departed from Valum Chivim, passed 
by the ‘ dwelling of the thirteen snakes,’ and arrived in Valum 
Vatan, where he took with him several of his family, to form 
the nucleus of the settlement. With them he passed through 
the island-strewn Laguna de Terminos, ascended the U uma- 
entor, and here, on one of its tributaries founded Nachan or 
Palenqué, the future metropolis of a mightly kingdom, and one 
of the reputed cradles of American civilization. The | zendal 
inhabitants bestowed upon the strange-looking new-comers the 
name Tzequiles, ‘men with petticoats,’ on account of their long 
robes, but soon exchanged ideas and customs with them, sub- 
mitted to their rule, and gave them their daughters in marriage. 
This event is laid a thousand years before Christ.” 

The statement that Votan claimed to be a snake is de- 
serving of consideration. The rise of Buddhism is supposed 
to have taken place among the serpent worshippers of North- 
ern India, and according to a Hindu legend, Gautama had a 
serpent lineege. ‘The Nagas are the possessors of the secret 
wisdom, and although they are spoken of as serpents, it is 
probable that this was merely the totem name of a race in 
Central Asia, who claimed to have occultic power. This race 
would seem to have promulgated their cult through ut nearly 
the whole of the Old World, and it is not improbable that the 
snakes Votan and Quetzalcoatl of American tradition belonged 
to it. Dr. Brinton objects to the identification, proposed by 
M. de Charencey, of the name Votan with Woden, or Buddha, 





* May not the presence of R: man coins which been found from time to time in variou 
parts of the Northwestern states be thus explained? 
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and it is not necessary to in ist on it, although the meanings of 
the three names are much allied. 

There is another feature of the Votan and Quetzalcoatl 
tradition, which should not be overlooked. It is the associa- 
tion of these culture heroes with caves. The disciples of 
Quetzalcoatl preached his doctrines in Oajaca and here, amidst 
the mountains, “in a cave, the interior of which was filled with 
idols, set up in niches upon stones dyed with human blood and 
smoke of incense, was a large transparent chalciuite, entwined 
by a snake, whose head pointed toward a little bird perched on 
the apex.” “This relic was worshipped under the name of “the 
heart of the people,” and had, says Bancroft, all the chief -at- 
tributes of Quetzalcoatl, the stone, the snake, and the bird. 
In other places, also, cave temples were dedicated to the wor- 
ship of this god. The name Votan is said to mean ‘‘ heart,” 
and this hero-god had a temple, called “house of darkness” 
from its subterranean chambers, where the records of the na- 
tion were deposited under the charge of a fixed-number of old 
men, termed Tlapianes, or guardians, and an order of priest- 
esses, whose superior was likewise the head of the male’ mem- 
bers. Here were also kept a number of tapirs,* a sacred 
animal among the people. According to one account, Votan 
made several visits to his former home. On one of these, he 
was allowed to penetrate by a subterranean passage to the 
root of heaven. This reminds us of the “foot of heaven,” of 
Dénné myth, where, says Petitot, was an immense cave from 
which flowed a river, and which appears to have been the home 
of departed souls. The cave deity of Asia, par excellence, was 
Mithra, the Persian god of light, whose worship was propogated 
among the Babylonians, and afterwards among the Romans, 
whose soldiers carried it throughout Europe as far as the em- 
pire extended. Various reasons might be assigned for believing 
that many cf the ideas embodied in the Mithraic cult, or in the 
earlier form of the Zoroastrian religion, have been retained by 
the native tribes of North America. The description of Votan 
, by Brasseur de Bourbourg would answer well for the 

ersian Mithra, confounded with his great high priest Zoroaster. 
He says, as cited by Bancroft, “At time he seems to be a 
mythic creation, the mediator between man and God, the re- 

resentation of wisdom and power; at times a prince and a 
egislator, who introduced a higher culture among his people.” 
The first exploit Mithra, as a hero, performed was to conquer 
the sun, and curiously enough the founder of the Miztec royal 
family, who were followers of Quetzalcoatl, was credited with 
a similar exploit. The Persian god of light was ever in con- - 
flict with the god of darkness, and a similar opposition sub- 
sisted between the hero gods of America and other deities by 
whom they were, temporarily at least, overcome. 





re *If Votan were from Asia, he might see in the tap'r the local representative of the ele- 
phant. 
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The three chief attributes ascribed to Quetzalcoatl, above 
referred to, may also be considered as belonging to the Persian 
deity. In the earliest form, this deity is represented as being 
born from a rock, which later becomes a cave, in each case, 
probably meaning the earth: In the stone tablets so widely 
spread throughout the Roman world, in which Mithra is repre- 
sented as slaying the primeval bull, the raven, who is the mes- 
senger of the sun. is always: figured as viewing the scene. 
Sometimes the god is figured as entwined by a serpent, which 
probably is symbolical of eternity. Here we have, no doubt, 
the influence. of Chaldean ideas, which are supposed also to 
have led to the identification of Mithra with the Sun god, and 
to the introduction on his monuments of the signs of the zodiac. 
There is no reason why Asiatic ideas may not have been trans- 
mitted to the American continent by more than one agency, 
and it is quite possible that, while the so-called Red Indians of 
North America received such ideas from the Northwest, the 
Central Americans and allied people received similar ideas, 
somewhat modified, from the East; in the latter case, the 
Phoenicians having been the agents through whom they were 
obtained. In confirmation of the latter action, reference may 
be made to the Votive Tablet, dedicated to the Lady Tanit- 
Gene-Baal and the Lord Baal-Hammon, found at Carthage, the 
great Afro-Phcenician rival of Rome. Dr. Paul Carus, the 
editor of Zhe Open Court, which gives.a reproduction of the 
tablet in its issue for January, 1904, in describing the tablet 
remarks, that underneath the dedicatory inscription “is a 
peculiar religious symbol which, according to some archzol- 
ogists, takes the place of the Egyptian ‘ key of life. On either 
side, hovers a dove, the bird sacred to Astarte. Above the in- 
scription we can see Astarte, the lady of the countenance of 
Baal, holding in her hand the symbol of her divinity, a disc 
within a crescent. . . The goddess appears in the shape 
which later on Christian artists gave to angels; the arch above 
her represents the heavens; on either side stands a pillar, 
which here assumes the shape of a shepherd's crook. On the 
top of the slab appears a hand, symbolizing Providence, the 
dispensation of Baal-Harmon (the Phoenician name for the 
Egyptian Ammon), the supreme god and ruler of the universe, 
corresponding to the Christian God the Father, and it is note- 
worthy that the symbol of the outstretched hard, also used as 
an emblem on the top of Roman standards, remained a sym- 
bol of Providence among Christian artists almost down to the 
present day.” There are several figures on the tablet which 
are not unknown to native cult, but I will refer particularly only 
to the hand which surmounts the tablet. In Yucatan the red 
hand is often found impressed on buildings, and is known as 
the Working Hand. The same thing occurs in connection with 
the ruined buildings at Tusayan. 

Finally, allusion may be made to the symbol of the winged 
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globe, or circle, used by the ancient Egyptians. This appears 
to represent the sun, and an ornament of a similar character 
was found by Stephens and Catherwood at Ocociago, about 
forty miles from Palenqué, a restitution of it being figured by 
Waldeck. In the Assyrian form of the winged globe, the 
figure of the sun god is seen within the circle. Among the 
sculptured casts made by M. Desiré Charnay in Central 
America are two slabs on which a man is represented as wor- 
shipping the sun god, who is figured as a man up above in the 
sky. In one case the god is shown encircled by. a disc. 

In conclusion, I may quote from Squier a remark as to 
American origins made by Alexander von Humboldt although 
it may seem to clash somewhat with the views above expressed, 
The German philosopher remarks: ‘“ How rash to point cut the 
group of nations on the Old World continent to which the 
Toltecs, Aztecs, Minyscos and Peruvians present the nearest 
analogies; since these analogies are apparent in the traditions, 
the monuments and the customs which, perhaps, preceded the 
present division of Asiatics into Chinese, Hindus and Mongols.” 
Humboldt here refers, probably, to the notion that mankind 
originated in Central Asia. Now, whether this notion is truejor 
not, the conclusion I have desired to impress, is that early Ameris 
can culture was derived from the Asiatic stock to which the 
early Babylonians, who probably originated in Central Asia, 
belonged, or from the Phcenicians, who appear to have been 
intermediaries between Asia and the Western world. It is far 
from improbable that both these agencies have been at work, 
and that one was due to great movements* of peoples, who 
spread in successive waves from Central Asia throu; hout the 
whole Northern hemispere, and the other was operated by 
water, the Phoenicians being not only great builders on land, 
but also the. most noted sailors and explorers by sea of the 
ancient world. 











* Such a movement, which occurred in the twelfth century under the 
great conqueror Koblai-Khan, is referred to by Father Petitot in his 
7 enserens des Déné-Dindjié.” This author states that originally he 
regarded the American Indians as autochthenous, but that he changed his 
opinion as the result of his experiences and researches during ten Years 
— ane the Déné-Dindjié, whom he became convinced were derived 
rom Asia. 




















ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 


AFRICAN PYGMIES. 


Plans have been agers for assembling, either in the 


Department of Anthropology or elsewhere, representatives of 
all the world’s races, ranging from smallest pygmies to the 
most gigantic peoples, from the darkest blacks to the domi- 
nant whites, and from the lowest known culture (the dawn of 
the Stone Age) to its highest culmination in that Age of 
Metal, which, as the Exposition shows, is now maturing in the 
Age of Power. 

Through the energetic co-operation of Rev. S. P. Verner, 
President of Stillman Institute (Tuskaloosa, Alabama), a 
group of Batwa Pygmies from Central Atrica will be installed 
to form part of the out-door exhibit of this section. Since the 
time of Herodotus the existence of African Pygmies has been 
known, though it was only a few years ago that they were re- 
discovered by Du Chaillu, Schweinfurth and Stanley. The 
studies of Mr. Verner and others have shown that the little 
people are really the aborigines of the Dark Continent, of 
which the greater portion have been displaced by full-size 
tribes. Practically nothing is known of the language, laws, or 
beliefs of the Pygmies, though travelers tell that they are 
skillful hunters, slaying the lion and the elephant, and even the 
rhinoceros and hippopotamus, with poisoned darts. But two 
or three Pygmies have ever left their native ranges; none have 
hitherto crossed the Atlantic to the western hemisphere. Mr. 
Verner’s expedition has the favor of His Majesty, King Leopold 
of Belgium. 


PATAGONIAN GIANTS. 


The Head Man of the Tehuelche tribe is to visit the Expo- 
sition with his wife, daughter, son-in-law and grandchildren, 
and one or two other families of the tribe. Since the time of 
Magellan these Indians have been known as Patagonian Giants; 
so far as measurements have been made, their mean stature 
exceeds that of any other known people save, probably, the 
Seri Indians of Northwestern Mexico. The Tehuelche family 
occupies a skin house or toldo, they subsist partly on sea food, 
partly on spoil of the inland chase; the men are skillful in nav- 
igating large canoes containing fires for warmth and cooking; 
in the chase they depend chiefly on the bolas—a triple thong 
loaded with stone weight at the ends—which is thrown a great 
distance to entangle the quarry. It is planned to exhibit the 
family groups with their appurtenances, including one or two 
toldos and fireplace-canoes, on the shores of Arrowhead Lake 
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adjacent te the African Pygmies and the ethnologic display 
from the Philippines. 


ABORIGINAL GROUPS. 


Arrangements are well advanced for placing family groups 
representing various other primitive a on the grounds 
of the department. Among these are the Ainu tribe of the 
Island ot Hokkaido (Northern Japan), representing the abo- 
rigines of the Japanese Empire, and illustrating in their occu- 
pations and handiwork some of the most significant stages in 
industrial development known to students—germs of some of 
those material arts which in their perfection have raised Japan 
to leading rank among the world’s nations; the Cocopa 
Indians, from the Lower Colorado, a tribe still cultivating 
aboriginal crops by aboriginal methods, and whose men are of 
stature equal to the Patagonians, though the women are shorter; 
the Seri Indians, of Tiburton Island, northwestern Mexico, 
probably the most gigantic tribe extant, whose culture is so 
low that they may be classed as just entering the Stone Age; 
the ‘Red Negroes” of Central Africa, represented by Chief 
Ndombe and his court, occupying the upper Kasai Valley and 
forming an ethnic strain and social class not yet studied by 
scientists; and about a score of the aboriginal tribes still sur- 
viving in the United States. These will include one or two 
Pueblo groups, occupying structures modeled after portions of 
their native pueblos; Plains tribes, with their tipis, shields and 
other insignia so arranged as to express social organization; 
basket makers from northern California anc central Arizonia; 
blanket weavers, potters, skin dressers, bead workers, copper 
shapers, arrow makers, and other native artisans pursuing their 
craft a cording to the ways of their ancestors in pre-Columbian 
times. The several groups will typify aboriginal life; and both 
special students and general visitors will find in them an index 
to the inner life of the Red Race, whose rise and passing, form 
the opening epic of American history. Several groups will 
cluster about notable figures; Chiet Joseph, of the Nez Percé 
tribe, one of the ablest leaders ever sprung from American 
soil; the Apache chief, Geronimo, with his band, who with- 
stood the United States army for years; the stately Kiowa 
chief, Quanah Parker—these are among the native personages. 
who have signified their intention of attending the Exposition 
and participating in the work of the department. 

Some of the aboriginal groups (especially those from the 
Pueblo region) will be sufficiently large to permit adequate 
display, not only of the collective industries and games, but 
of the ceremonial life of the tribes. After much consideration 
in the Indian Bureau, it has been decided, on the recommenda- 
tion of Superintendent McCowan, that the best possible Indian 
exhibit will be one in conjunction with a model Indian school; 
and furthermore, that the only satisfactory exhibit of Indian. 
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life must be one in which the natives conform to their custom- 
ary habits and observances in every particular. Accordingly, 
set games will be p!ayed and formal ceremonies performed, not 
in a spectacular way, but at the times and seasons fixed by im- 
memorial custom; so the studious visitor will enjoy, on the 
Exposition grounds, opportunities for accurate study hardly 
less useful than those hitherto available only through weeks or 
months of life in Indian settlements. The industries, too, will 
be normal, and visitors will be enab!ed to obtain as souvenirs 
or specimens for scientific study, objects of Indian handiwork 
proijuced by native methods under their own inspection. 
These will include blankets and woven belts; vases or ollas, 
plain and decorated; baskets for cooking and other purposes; 
native metal work in silver and copper; moccasins, medicine 
bags and other articles of dressed skin; feather work and bead 
work in bone, shell and porcupine quills; bows, arrows and 
quivers, with arrow points of stone, bone and antler; fire drills, 
etc. The transitional phase of aboriginal life will be illustrated 
by a typical sutlery, or trading post, through which most of 
the tribal groups will obtain supplies. 


SECTION OF ARCHAZOLOGY. 


The collections exhibited in this section will be installed in 
the permanent fireproof structure known as the Anthropology 
Building. The greater part of the exhibits are contributed by 
countries and States. From Mexico—the land of the Aztec 
and seat of the highest native advancement in North 
America—comes a remarkable collection, including originals 
and reproductions of her most striking relics; carved idols of 
stone and wood and decorated figurines of fictile ware; obsidian 
cores and blades, the latter so excellent as to serve for surgical 
instruments or razors; calendar stones and other calendric in- 
scriptions; native hieroglyphic books on maguey paper; primi- 
tive sunbursts of polished obsidian and pyrite; amulets and 
esoteric emblems of beaten and semi-fused gold; sculptures 
and portrait mouldings representing personages of Mexico’s 
unwritten history—these are some of the contributions taken 
trom the Museo Nacional and other repositories in the inter- 
ests of the Exposition. A unique feature of the display will be 
a full-size reproduction of a portion of the ancient city of Mitla. 

From Egypt come collections befitting the Land of the 
Lotus, in which civilization found its earliest germ; an entire 
tomb, mummies and mummy cases of royal personages and of 
the deified cat, with scarabs and other sacramental symbols of 
an early cult, are among the objects now on the way from 
Cairo. Egypt is the world’s treasure-house of antiquities, and 
from these the finest and most typical have been chosen to tell 
the tale of her rise and the decline of her dynasties. These 
will include restorations in miniature of some of the most 
notable sites, so wrought as faithfully to reproduce the original 
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character. France sends a collection of rare relics designed to 
illustrate the development of prehistoric man from his advent 
in tertiary times up to his entrance into the Bronze Age, as 
traced by her eminent archeologists; the clipped flints ascribed 
to the Ancient River Men being given prominence. 

Under a sp:cial State appropriation, Ohio contributes.a rich 
collection of relics left: by the mound-building Indians, who 
inhabited the fertile valleys of the Ohio and the Mississippi up 
to the times of D. Soto and’ La Salle, The exhibit will com- 
prise map models of the Great Serpent Mound, the remark- 
able circular earthwork of the Miami Valley, and other repro- 
ductions. as well as a rich-colllection (from the Museum of the 
State University) of stone implements and weapons, bone fish- 
hooks and needies, copper gorgets and knives, and other arti- 
facts recording the industrial life of one of the most advanced 
mative populations of our present territory. Several other 
notable collections are in-preparation by institutions and indi- 
viduals; the foregoing are representative of the whole. 

In addition to the special colléctions, plans are under way 
for exhibiting a number of what may be‘called synthetic series 
illustrating tle greatest among the early advances of mankind. 
Perhaps the initial step in human progress was the conquest of 
fire, since man is essentially the fire-making animal; and this 
step will be illustrated by a series of devices running from the 
fire-drill and fire-pump representing the stage in which fire— 
the Red Flower of the East Indian lore—was thought an ani- 
mate deity and its production a vital process; through pyrite 
(or fire-stone) apparatus to the flint and steel and tinder box, 
and thence to the sulphur stick and phosphoros match stand- 
ing for the stage in which fire is recognized as. a chemical 
process. Scarcely less important was the development of the 
knife, which will be illustrated by prehistoric relics and primi- 
tive artifacts, ranging from.the emblematic tooth and talon of 
lowest savagery through the Sharp edges of shell znd bamboo 
stem to the blade of wood and chipped or flaked stone, and 
thence to cold-hammered copper and meteoric iron, and on fo 
the stage of hot forging with the alloying and smelting of 
modern metallurgy; for although the way was long from tooth 
of deified beast as a symbol of supremacy to the jeweled 
sword as an emblem of militant power, its course may be 
shown in a few score specimens properly arranged and labeled. 

Another marker of human progress was the evolution of the 
wheel—the basis of all modern mechanics—which is easily re- 
presented by a series of objects from its beginning as a divin- 
atory or gaming device through its faith-inspired use as a 
roller under heavy beams and s!ones, up to its employment in 
primitive vehicles when animals were domesticated, and thence 
to its incorporation in machines as.a transmitter of power— 
indeed, the Exposition grounds will reveal every stage in the 
evolution of the wheel, from the pole and ring game of the 
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Apache and the hair-whorl of the Hopi Indian maiden up to 
the rotary propellor of the airship. 

Just as it is the purpose of the Section of Ethnology to 
illustrate the trend of human progress by means of groups re- 
presenting various stages of development, so it is the motive 
of the Section of Archzology to demonstrate the same general 
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course of progress by specimens and series representing the 
successive stages of advancement during prehistoric times; 
and the record of the relics will be measurably supplemented 
by the living records of another section, showing the later de- 
velopment of a vast territory from a savage wilderness to the 
family of great commonwealth of which the seat of the Ex- 
position is the metropolis.—7he World’s Fair Bulletin. 























A MICHIGAN EARTH-WORK AND ITS IMPENDING 
LOSS. 


BY HARLAN I. SMITH. 


A prehistoric earth-work in Ogemaw County, Michigan, is 
in danger of being destroyed. The land on which it is located 
should be purchased and made into a public park, under the 
supervision ot the State or some permanent society. A law 
could then easily be passed to exempt from taxation parks en- 

‘closing prehistoric works, and not held for profit. 

This earth-work surrounds a nearly circular area, about 200 
feet in diameter. The embankment is over two feet in height. 
Outside of it is a ditch over two feet deep, from which the 
earth may have been taken to form the wall. There are three 
openings in the embankment-with corresponding interruptions 
in the ditch. These were probably entrances to the fort. 

The earth-work is located in a lumbered tract of wild land 
within four miles south and west of West Branch, Ogemaw 
County, Michigan; it is a short distance (about one-quarter 
mile) north of the house of Mr. James Rabidue, and appears 
to extend across the section line, and to lay in both the south- 
east of the northeast of Section 33, and the southwest of the 
northwest of Section 34, both of Town 22, north of Range 1 
east. 

A logger’s road about six feet wide, winding through the 
country crosses the embankments and reduces them somewhat. 
The ditch has been filled with logs where the road crosses, the 
road being narrow has damaged only a slight part of the entire 
work. 

When I visited the place in 1901, men were at work between 
the embankment and Mr. Rabidue’s house. They had begun 
a slashing for the township road which would replace the log- 

er’s trail, and was to run on the north and south section line. 
S ohting along this irregular slashing, the line appears to cross 
about the middle of the earth-work. It is probable that the 
road will be, or has now been, built nearly on the line, but that 
only a single track, without ditches, will be made at present, 
leaving a full-width graded road for sme years in the future. 
A single track will only double, at most, the destruction begun 
by the logger’s road, and. it may cross in the same tracks, in 
which case there would be no more damage; but a regular four- 
rod graded road with ditches. crossing the earth-work would 
practically ruin it. 

In case this road has now been built and the earth-work 
destroyed, the purchase of this site for.a park would no longer 
be desirable, if one of the four similar earth-works, some miles 
east of West Branch, along the Rifle River, may be secured for 
a reasonable sum. It would be well to do this now, rather than 
to wait until danger threatens it. Living at a distance, the 
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friends of science are not apt to learn of such danger until too 
late, as is even now pos-ibly the case with reference to the 
earth-work near Mr. Rabidue’s place The land on Sections 
33 and 34 is, perhaps, worth about $10 an acre, and the earth- 
work may be on one acre, or at most, only four; the owner, 
however, may not care to sell less than ten or even forty acres 
in a piece, and it may lie on the land of one or even four 
owners, It is probably, however, on the land of the Gale 
Lumber Comgany, which would doubtless sell in as small a 
pa'cel as was desired, if informed that the use for which the 
land was desired was to make a public park in order to save the 
earth-work. 

Some one interested in Michigan’s future, should buy the 
land, say two or three acres, upon which the earth-work is 
situated and set the place aside as a public park, before the 
graded road is completed. Such has been done in Ohio for 
the Great Serpent Mound and Fort Ancient, and the Ohio 
Legislature passed a bill relating to any land on which: a pre- 
historic work is located and not held for profit, exempting the 
same from taxation. This law is mentioned on page 873 of 
the Century Magazine of April, 1890. If such a bill were en- 
acted in Michigan, perhaps some one could be persuaded to 
purchase and set aside as parks the lands on which one of each 
of the pre-historic earth-works, peculiar to, and characteristic 
of Michigan, are located. 

If this site is ,. urchased, a road may be made to pass at one 
side of the work, or may b: divided and be built on each side 
of it. The rubbish in the ditch can be taken out and the place 
fenced. Some farmer near by might be engaged as a care- 
taker, in return for the use ot the park as pasturage. The line 
dividing the hard from the soft timber passes within a few 
hundred feet of the place, and this makes it interesting to 
foresters, botanists and zoologists. 

The title of the park should be placed in the Detroit Branch 
of the Archeological Institute of America, the State Univer- 
sity, the Pioneer and His orical Society, or some other public 
Michigan institution. : 
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HUMAN BONES FOUND NEAR GALVESTON, 
A LetTTER COMMUNICATED BY MR. James Douctas. 
[Printed in the Bulletin of the American Geographical Society, December, 1903 } 


Dr. JamEs Douce tas, President, OCTOBER 12, 1903. 
El Paso. & Southwestern R. R. Co. 

Dear Sir: Complying with your request to furnish you the 
data relative to the human bones found in the ballast pits of 
the Galveston, La Porte & Houston Ry. (now part of Southern 
Pucific) near Galveston, Texas, I beg to say: 

The ballast pits are situated at the mouth of Clear Creek, 
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about thirty-two miles southeast of Houston, Texas, and 
twenty-five miles from Galveston, and lie between the creek 
and the bay. Originally they covered about twenty acres, and 
rose to an elevatiun of eighteen or twenty feet above mean 
low tide, The deposit consisted of about 50 per cent. shell of 
various kinds, oyster, clam, etc., 40 per cent. gravel, and 10 per 
cent. coarse sand. The whole d it was covered with about 
eight inches of soil, and had a rowth of live-oak trees, 
some ot which seemed very ol e deposit was in seven 
distinct strata, averaging about 2 in thickness, with about 
two inches of black earth betweén.” 

All the strata were very much the same, except the bottom 
one and the second one from the top. These two had very 
little gravel in them, and consisted of oyster shells (larger 
than in the other strata) and black earth, and it was in these 
two “veins” that we found the human bones, one “layer” of 
bones a little over three feet below the surface, and the other 
at sea level about twenty feet below the surface. 

We found very few bones in the upper stratum—probably 
ten per cent of the whole—the greater majority being at about 
the present sea level. 

No accurate count of the total number found was kept, but 
over fifteen hundred were actually tallied, and a conservative 
estimate would be five thousand. 

At first the gravel was loaded by hand, and during this 
period the foreman counted the skulls, but, later on, a steam 
shovel was put to work, and after that no count was attempted, 
though the bones were uncovered daily until the entire pit was 
worked out. 

We usually found two or more skeletons together, and, in 
one instance, found fourteen, all practically touching. 

They were, of course, in no regular order, but were in 
every conceivable position. When first exposed the bones 
were wet and soft, but after drying in the’sun would be fairly 
hard and firm. After the steam shovel was put to work, practi- 
cally all the bones were broken when they got >to the surface. 
Some of the skulls were of enormous size, and they all had _ 
low foreheads. All seemed to be adults, and one noticeable 
feature was .he almost perfect condition of the teeth, which 
showed absolutely no sign of decay. 

Several broken pieces of pottery were found; also some 
presumably ivory beads, about 1% inches long, with a hole 
lengthwise through the centre and a diagonal groove on the 
outside. 

Some of these bones were sent to the Pan-American Ex- 
position at Buffalo some years ago. 

The last of this shell deposit was removed during the 


summer of 1896. Yours at arf 
IMMONS, 


General Superintendent, 
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has ben found in the Rhon 
village contained twenty-nine 
to ten meters in diameter, equal 
distances apart. A thic of sandstone, used in grinding, 
lay in front of a hearth, in ch ashes and cinders were found. 

Roman Roaps 1n Britain.—A book on this subject, written 
by Thomas Codrington, is published by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knuwledge. This does not go back to pre- 
historic times, and throws no light on the roads which pre- 
vailed in that age, but it seems probable that the ancient circles 
and standing stones were connected with one another by trails 
at least. ; 

PREHISTORIC STUDIES IN AusTRIA.—Under the auspices of 
the Vienna Academy of Science there have been biought to 
light many Neolithic settlements, with painted pottery, a few 
of them decorated with patterns; also ladles with che:ron and 
other patterns, and human and other figures. Beaver, wolf, fox, 
lynx, and stag dominated, but the domestic dog and pig were 
also found. 

FamiLy BuriaL GrRounDs.—The Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Institute reports the discovery of shells in barrows. 
In some barrows they were so remarkable as to convey the idea 
to Dr. Wright that the barrows were family burial grounds, and 
yet a great variety of shells were found in the same region, in 
East York Town. The interments varied from the Stone Age 
to the early Iron Age. 

CaIRNS AND TuMULI have been found on the Island of 
Bute in Scotland. One of the cairns was superimposed upon 
a kitchen midden, which appears to be the earliest remains of 
man’s occupation yet discovered in the islands. In one of the 
chambers a stone edged urn was found, also a drinking cup. 
This brings it up to the Bronze Age, the three ages being 
manifest in the same spot. 

Tue ExcavaTIONS AT GEZER.—The discoveries made at this 
point has shown conclusively that many things are hidden urder 
the soil of Palestine which will, undoubtedly, throw much light 
upon the early history of that land, and probably confirm the 
Scriptures. A model of the ruins of Gezer will be shown at 
the St. Louis Exposition. The discovery of infants’ bones 
buried under corner stones indicates the prevalence of infant 
sacrifice, and explains the passage: ‘ The man, who in the 
days of Ahab built the wall of Jericho in his oldest son, and set 
up the last gate in his youngest son.”—Kings xvii : 34. 
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OrcHOMENOs.—A site of an ancient city in Bothnia, is prov- 
ing to be of great interest. Here was buried at the foot of 
the slope the Treasury of Minyas. Last spring excavations 
were renewed by Prof. Furtwangler, of Munich. During the 
first days of digging the remains of a palace on a large scale 
was found, full of Mycenzan vase fragments; also wall paint- 
ings, and other articles. In technique, conception, ornaments 
and fizures the paintings agree exactly with the Cretan palace 
of Knossos. This confirms the supposition that Crete was the 
teal center of Mycenzan civilization. Only bronze imple- 
ments are found; no trace of tin. The most important result 
is the assurance of a close connection with Crete. 

CHINESE JADE is chiefly brought from the Himilaya Range, 
between the desert of Gobie and Thibet, and from Khoten in 
Yak and still further west. It was a precious stone and was 
manufactured into tablets as early as 700 B. C., or before the 
time of Confucius. The term as employed includes two 
minerals—jadeite and nephrite. By the}mere ‘process of 
handling and inspection it 1s impossible to distinguish one from 
the other, but the specific gravity of jadeite is considerably 
greater than nephrite, and varies as one, three, nine. Jade is 
much the harder of the two. Fire and steel can do it no in- 
jury. The famous Buddhist Hsuan Tsung, who travelled to 
India in 700 A. D., speaks of a jade lake, or a lake where peo- 
ple go to collect jade. Jade occurs in two colors—white and 
green. The great Mongol, General Bayon, while digging a 
well at Boteu, is said to have come across a statue of jade, 
three or four feet high. Elsewhere we read of two bowls of 
jade, which would revolve within one another but could not be 
seperated. There is a record of a jade lamp, seven feet five 
inches high, and five branches, with a dragon coiled around 
each branch.—Century Magazine, Jan. 1904. 
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EDITORIAl NOTES. 





Hyxsos anD Hittites.—Three writers, Prof. J. M. MacKay, 
Percy Newbury and John Gorstong, have written on the above 
subject, and take the position that the Hyksos kings were 
Hittites. An article in Nature, November 12, 1903, shows that 
the same opinion was advanced as early as 1879, but has not 
been fully adopted. In fact there are some fatal objections to 
it, as the supposition i$ that the immigrants depicted on the 
walls of the tomb of Beni Hassen are Hittites, whereas they 
have every appearance of being Semites and not Turanians. 
Prof. Sayce argues that the Hittites were not Semitics, and 
shows this from their physiognomy. 

CHEDORLAOMER AND HammurasBi.—In Genesis there is an 
account of an invasion upon the cities of the plain, where the 
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Dead Sea now is—four kings against five, in which the name 
of Chedorlaomer and Amraphael are given. It has been dis- 
covered that the name Chedorlaomer means “ Kudur,” 
“ servant,’ Lagamar an Edomite deity; so that Chedor- 
laomer was a servant of the Elamite god. Amraphael was 
another name for Hammurabi, whose remarkable code has 
been discovered. The inv: sion occurred about 2200 B.C. The, 
supposition about the laws is that they were such as were ex- 
tant in Babylonia, but they differed from the Ten Command- 
ments, in that crime was punished in Babylonia because it was 
injurious to society. The civil code fixed penalties. With the 
Mosaic law, crime was punished because it was an offense 
against God. Babylonian law was the law of Caanan down to 
the time of the conquest by the Israelites, but after the con- 
quest, religion which consisted in the worship of one God pre- 
vailed. 


AMERICAN OrIGINS.—The subject of American Origins has 
been discussed many times in the pages of THE AMERICAN 
ANTIQUARIAN, and its pages are still open for further discussion. 
There are archzologists on this continent who treat the prob- 
lem as already solved, and consider that all forms of culture, 
religious beliefs, myths and symbols, and art products were 
developed independently in America, and sneer at those who 
hold a contrary opinion; and some.of the journals published 
are intolerant of the other opinion. It shows no superiority 
in anyone when he cuts off debate on any subject, as if his 
eg was the correct one and nothing more was to be said. 

he Americanist who is studying the origin and development 
of civilization may think that there are many evidences of a 
separate development on this continent, independent of every 
other, but those who have studied the Oriental mythology are 
fully as well qualified to discuss the subject, as he whe decides 
before hand and cuts off debate. We have no sympathy with 
intolerance or dogmatism in science, any more than we have in 
religion, and take issue with everyone who consciously or un- 
consiously passes resolutions and expects everyone to adopt 
them. 


Tue BisiicaL Wor_p.—This journal lacks only three years 
of being as old as THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, although it has 
changed its name several times. The February number con- 
tains an article by Prof. Samuel Ives Curtis, of the Chicago 
Seminary, entitled “ Researches in Syria and Palestine Con- 
ducted in the Summer of 1903,” and anether on the “ Feasts 
and Fasts in Modern Palestine,” by Dr..E. W. G, Masterman. 





EDITORIAb. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF PILE-DWELLINGS. 


The peculiarity of pile-dwellings is that they are made of 
wood, and yet many ot them belong to the Stone Age. It 1s 
remarkable that wooden structures which were erected during 
this age should have been preserved so perfectly that arche- 
ologist have been able to reconstruct them, and to decide as 
to their shape, the manner in which they were built, their dis- 
tance from shore, and the class of people who occupied them. 
This is owing largely to the fact that the pile-dwellings of 
Switzerland were buried under deep layers of mud, and so 
were kept from the destroying influence of the elements. It 
is well known that wood, when buried under soil and away 
from atmosphere, may remain for many ages and its fiber and 
character may be easily determined by the geologists and 
naturalists. 

Along with the wooden piles, many remains of frujt, graiv, 
and woven garments, as well as stone and copper relics, were 
discovered in the mud in a fair degree of preservation. These 
have furnished a view of the domestic life and social condition 
of the people who dwelt in the interior of the continent of 
Europe in late prehistoric times, and have thrown much light 
upon their social condition and their art and architecture. 

The mounds, cists and stone chambers when opened con- 
tain the remains of bodies and relics which had been used, but 
the remains of the Lake Dwellings have furnished a view of 
the people as they were when alive, and it is easy to draw a 

icture of their social condition and to imagine their mode of 
ife. 
The Lake Dwellings of Switzerland may be assigned to 
three different periods. The first is marked by rude stone relics, 
coarse pottery and no ornamentation; the second, by hatche's, 
made of red nephrite jade, and a few copper relics; the pot- 
tery is fine, ornamented, and has projecting handles, The 
third was marked by copper weapons and tools, stone ham- 
mers and hatchets carefully pierced, beads, necklaces, pend- 
ants, buttons, needles and horn combs, vases provided w'th 
handles and covered with ornaments. The distance from the 
shore of the ancient Lake Dwellings varied from 131 to 198 f: et, 
the more recent, from 656 to 984 feet. Some of the pile dv el- 
lings were held by piles driven into the mud, others by piles 
which were kept in position by blocks of stone, called pack- 
werbauten, and by the Germans, steinbergen. The number of 
piles is very great, varying from 40,000 at Wangen to 100,0CcO 
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at Robenhausen. The area occupied by the station varies 
from 1,200 to 21,000 square feet. The houses on the platforms - 
were made of wattle and hurdlework, and sometimes of piles 
split in half, and the floors were of the same material and 
divided by thick layers of clay. These houses are the earli- 
est specimens of house architecture that have been found in 
Europe. 

It has, however, been shown by recent discoveries that a 
similar-mode of life prevailed in many parts of the globe in 
prehistoric times, and survived into the historic days. 

The point which interests us at the present time, is the 
distribution of the pile-dwellings. They were known in early 
historic times as situated in the midst of the forests of Europe, 
and as :narking the different stages of growth through which 
society passed in that region. Latterly, however, it has been 
noticed that similar structures still occupied, are scattered 
along the shores of the different continents and near the 
islands of the Pacifie, though few have yet been found on the 
western coasts of America. 

This custom of erecting houses above the water was not 
confined to Europe or Asia, or the prehistoric age, for there 
are many islands scattered over the South Pacific, near which 
houses are still to be seen built above the water, specimens of 
which may be seen in the cuts. This custom became so com- 
mon, that many of the houses on the islands themselves were 
built on high posts. This custom prevails at the present time 
in the Philippines, in Borneo, and elsewhere. The reason for 
it is that it protects from floods and from reptiles. It is prob- 
able that it came originally from the Malay habit of erecting 
buildings over the water. In the olden time it was the custom 
when the first post was set in the ground to sacrifice a slave 
and place the body below the post, a custom which seems to 
have spread as far as to the Northwest coast of America. 

One of the cuts presented herewith shows the pile-dwellings 
situated in the Southern Pacific. These are quite remote 
from the land, and some of them are modern in their 
construction. The piles are not so substantial, or so well con- 
structed as were those which were built by the earlv inhabi- 
tants of Switzerland in prehistoric times, and yet they illustrate 
the survival of a custom which was prevalent during the times. 

Another of the cuts illustrate the manner of constructing 
houses upon land, with posts below designed to support them, 
the platforms and floors being raised above the surface of the 
earth, very much as the platforms were placed above the sur- 
face of the water. Such dwellings, however, are found in 
tropical regions where vegetation grows rank, and where 
venemous reptiles are numerous. 
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HOUSES OF THE DYAKS BUILT ON HIGH POSTS. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue First OF Empires: “ BABYLON OF THE BIBLE.” By W. St. Chad 
Boscawen. New York: Harper Bros. 


Mr. Boscawen’s account of the earliest history of Babylonia will be 
read with great interest by those who would keep pace with progress of 
Assyriological research during the last decade or so, As year by year the 
mounds are slowly being forced to lay bare their treasures, diseoveries 
have followed in quick succession; and, although merely a fraction of the 
inscriptions have been edited, we know almost as much of ancient Baby- 
lonia and Assyria as we do of Greece or Rome _ We have become 
acquainted with civilization remarkable as much for its advatced state of 
development as for its great antiquity; hundreds of contract-tablets bear 
witness to its wide-spread trade and commerce; dozens of royal letters have 
thrown a flood of light upon the organization of the kingdom, and the 
recent discovery of an elaborate Code containing some two hundred laws, 
was a valuable record of the greatest sociological interest, which permitted 
us to see into the internal economy of this ancient seat of culture. Thanks 
to the literary activity of later centuries, and especially to the energies of 
the Assyrian King Asurbanipal, there are preserved numerous religious and 
mythological texts, copies of originals which, in the opinion of Arsyriolo- 
gists, date back to the third millenium at least, Such are most important 
sources for the reconstruction of old Babylonian history. and itis not until 
the period of the native Babylonian dynasty, of which the famous Kham- 
murabi (circa 2250 B. C.) was the most prominent figure, that a more or less 
consecutive and complete record is recoverable. 

Mr. Boscawen's sketch of the origin and growth of the Babylonian 
empire “from the earliest times to the consolidation of the empire in 2c00 
B. C , draws largely upon the sources above mentioned. Of real historical 
intormation we have but little, and at the best itis obscure. He has. however, 
made the most of his scanty material, and, at all events, he has succeeded 
in laying before the reader a tolerably clear account of life and thought of 
the oldest period. His book popularizes the results of recent excavations 
and decipherment, and has not only the merits, but, unfortunately, a great 
many of the demerits, of popular writings. It contains a good deal that is 
not new, and some new things that are not good. The sub-title “ Babylon 
and the Bible” suggests the Babel-Bible controversy, and, of a truth. Mr, 
Boscawen is pre-eminently one of those who trace in Hebrew history and 
literature the working of Babylonian culture and civilization, J. OFFORD. 
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MAN’S PLACE IN THE UNIVERSE. A Study of the Results of Scientific 
Research in Relation to the Unity or Plurality of Worlds. By. Alfred 
L. Wallace, LL. D. New York: McClure & Phillips. 


The position which the author of this book takes, is that this world 1s 
the only one out of the countless muititude, that is inhabited by intelligent 
beings, like ourselves, The author refers to the great belt of telescopic 
stars called the Milky Way, and magnifies the extent of the material uni- 
verse. He speaks of the nebulz and spiral forms and the heavens outside 
the solar system, also the distances of the stars. The distances are so vast 
that the longest available base line is less than one second of acircle. He 
speaks of the evolution of the star system. He says that the sun is a typi- - 
cal star, then describes the nebula and meteoric hypotheses, and asks the 
question: ‘‘ Are the stars infinite in number?” 

As to whether there are other material universes, he offers no opinion, 
though many astronomers think the stellar universe is limited in extent. 
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Our sun is situated in the central plane of the Milky Way, and we are sur- 
rounded by a group of stars of unknown extent. 

The author next turns to consider the essential characters of the living 
organism called man. The function of trading and energy, is one of the 
characteristics; the power of growth is another; the necessity of solar light, 
another, and the air in relation to life, another. In the fourteenth chapter 
h«: undertakes to prove that the earth is the only inhabitable planet in the 
solar system; that the others are unfitted to maintain life. He acknowl- 
edges that it seems ludicrous that our sun alone should be in a position to 
support life. We must remember the endless variety and the extreme in- 
Stability of the proto-plasmic products in the living organism, cog of 
which are, perhaps, as sensitive to special rays as is the photographic plate 
Such is the conclusion which materialism forces this great scientist to adopt. 
It is a reductio ad absurdum. All nature tells us the same strange, mys- 
terious story of the exuberance of life. All this life on our earth is led up 
to and culminated in that of man. If man is an animal, and nothing more, 
he is of no importance in the universe. There may be and probably are 
~~ universes, perhaps of other kinds of matter and subject to other kinds 
of laws. 


The author quotes Tennyson and Proctor, and gives the couplet to ex- 
press his thought— 


“Oh night! oh stars! So rudely jars the finite with the Infinite,” 


and again from the Scriptures: “ As touching the Almighty, we cannot find 
him out.” Agnosticism is not becoming in one who has such a view of the 
infinite creation, as the astronomer has. The conclusion of the author is 
not really satisfactory to the man who thinks about the future state. The 
testimony does not come from the material universe, unless the eye of faith 
is opened to apprehend the unseen mystery. 


* * * 


Vircinia: A History OF THE PEOPLE. By John Estes Cook. New 
York and Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. Pp. 533. Price, $1.25. 


This is one of the best of the American Commonwealth Series. We 
have space for ouly a few brief references to the main points that are 
reached One naturally looks for the account of Powhattan and Pocahontas 
first. He finds the description both interesting and beautiful. Disorder 
followed in the colony afterward. Sir Thomas Dale is described as a rude 
antagonist, but a devout Christian. 

The view given of the capac wae in 1620 bears the true Virginia stamp. 
The planters lived tranquilly on their large estates, and entertained friends 
or strangers. The cavalier immigration occurred between 1650 and 1670. 
Washington was the great-grandson of a royalist who took refuge in Vir- 
ginia. 

The early settlers of Virginia were subject to fits of passion, as illus- 
trated in the case of Nathaniel Bacon. Sir William Berkley was devoted 
to monarchy and the church. At one time it was the project of Dean 
Swift to become the Bishop to Virginia. The visit of George Whitfield is 
referred to. Great crowds followed him, but his coming split the Presby- 
terian church into the new side and the old side. The account of Brad- 
drock’s defeat and the — which George Washington had in it, is interest- 
ing. The period from the middle of the seventeenth century to the Revolu- 
tion was the high water mark of the social tide in Virginia, still the 
Cavaliers and Puritan went hand in hand during the Revolution. 

The author has — a remarkable view of the courage of Washington 
in battle. He also describes the movements of Lafayette, and the sur- 
render of Cornwallis. Jefferson is described as the defender uf democracy. 
The literature of Virginia comes in for a brief review. 

The last of the book treats of Virginia since the war. The hesitation 
of Virginia to enter into the contest and take the Southern side in the Re- 
bellion is certainly to be commended, for it shows the State was really loyal 
at heart, as she has been ever since. - 
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ALEXANDRIAN HEXAMETER FRAGMENTS. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
Reprinted from the Journal of Hellenic Studies. Vol. XXI11 1903. 


THe DECENNIAL PUBLICATIONS’ GREEK PAPYRI FROM THE CAIRO- 
Museum. Together with Papyri OF ROMAN EGyPT FROM AMERI- 
CaN COLLECTIONS. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. Reprinted from Vol- 
V. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, Pp. 78. 1902. 


It is a credit to the University of Chicago that ducuments which vary 
in age from 3000 B. C. to 300 A, D. shotld be reproduced, some of them in 


the cuneiform language and others in Greek, Prof. Robert Harper has. 


ublished the Code of Hammurabi from the cuneiform, and Prof .Goodspeed 
as translated the Greek papyri. Prof Goodspeed has given special atten- 
tion to the Greek papyri. He has discovered an Alexandria: Hexameter, 
which is no longer extant, belonging to the second century; also fragments 
of the 15th book of the Odissy, a medical fragment of the second century, 
a letter of the third century, and a loan contract 111 B.C. 
The reprint from the Journal of Hellenic Studies, has a fragment which 
is printed so as to show the color of the papyrus and the form of the Greek 
letters. The fragment may belong to the proper epic poem of the Alex- 


andrian time. 
* * * 


JOURNAL OF THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE VICTORIA INSTITUTE, OR 
PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN, By the Secretary. 
London. 1903, 


Prof Lionel S. Beal addressed the Victoria Institute, February 3, 1902, 
on the subject. “ Water Essential to All Life,” in which he takes the ground 
that life is absolutely distinct from matter, and that there is general grad- 
ation from the physical world to the life world; that life is absolutely differ- 
ent from non-life; that all the life we know comes from life only. Life de- 
pends not only on the great part of the body which we can see, but upon 
those minute living particles which exist in all the tissues and organs. 
These particles used to be called cells, but each so-called cell consists of 
two parts, the living and not living. Every part of the active living matter 
is moist and receives its nourishment dissolved in water. The portion of 
solid matter dissolved in water is enormous. The organ which does the 
most wonderful work in all living nature, is the brain, 

Mr. Walter Kidd read a paper on the “ Adaptation and Selection in 
Nature and their Bearing on Design.” He says adaptation and selection is 
obvious, that natural selection is unnecessary. Design is imminent in the 
marvelous change of life, whatever be *he way the links have been formed 
by the Divine Artificer. 

Another article is upon “ The Preperation of Man’s Abode,” by James 
Loebly, F.R.G.S. This address also has the same ring to it, that the 
others have. All seem to contradict the materialistic view of creation and 


life. 
- + - 


A Brier History oF Rocky MounTAIN EXPLORATION, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE EXPEDITION OF LEWIS AND CLARK. By Reuben 
Gold Thwaites, With illustrations and maps. New York: D. Apple- 
ton Co. 1904. Pp. 252. Price, $1.25. 


This book treats first of the a among the seven cities of 
Cibola by the Spanish. Next the French explorations from the east, by 
Nicolet and Charlevoix and others. The English explorations commenced 
first, by the Hudson Bay Company. During all this time, for over 200 
ears, the dream of navigators was to discover the passage into the South 
ea. In 1761 Alexander Henry, a Scotchman, was travelling over the 
prairies of Minnesota. In 1766 Carver descended the Fox River. In 1792 
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McKenzie reached the Frazer River; he was an Englishman. Thus we 
have the four nationalities. 

The Missouri became a path to the Pacific. Lewis and Clark were 
sent on their journey across the continent about the time of the Louisiana 
purchase. Territorial expansion began at that time About a hundred 
pages of the book are given to the journey of these two explorers. Next 
there follows a description of David Thompson, who reached the Red 
River of ‘the north, also Frazer, who was a clerk of the Northwest 
Company in 1837, John Jacob Astor began the fur trade about this time. 
Zebulon Pike was the next explorer. He passed over the Kansas prairies, 
reached the Red River of the south and was taken prisoner by the Spanish. 
In 1819 Stephen Long made trips to the Red Rivers. Steamboats had then 
come into’ use. 

In 1832 Ross Cox published an account of a series of adventures on 
the Rocky Mountains; Henry R. Schoolcraft was studying the sources of 
the Mississippi; Maxmilian was at the Missouri River. About this time 
Catlin was among the Mandans. In 1836 Mark Whitman and Rev, Mr. 
Spaulding reached Oregon. In 1843 3,000 took up the line of the Oregon 
trail. _Fremont’s exploration took place about this time, supplemented by 


William May Emory. gel Ae 


THE CRITERIA REQUISITE FOR THE REFERENCE OF RELICS TO A 
GLACIAL AGe. By T.C. Chamberlain. Reprint from the Journal of 
Geology. Vol. X1., No.1; January and February, 1903. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press. 


Prof. Chamberlain’s position in this pamphlet, is as foliows: The be- 
lief that man originated upon-the Eastern continent is supported by the 
preponderance of geological evidence, but the question is one of date. 
Evidence for assigning man to a glacial period, is to be sought in glacial 
and inter-glacial formations. ._There are sources of error connected with 
the inter-glacial deposits, though they present the most promising field. 
The uncertainty is owing to the very unpromising character of valley gravel 
as a source of really good evidence. 

This pamphlet was written after the finding of the Lansing skull. The 
discussion over this skull has ceased, but the pamphlet will be useful when 
the next discovery is made and the discussion begins anew. The field for 
discovery is, however, very broad, and includes the. regions. of Central 
America, as well as the Northwest coast; each of which localities presents 
a different problem and one disconnected from the glacial deposits. 
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Ancient Monument 
and Ruined Eities. 





BY 
Stephen D. Peet, Ph.D 
Editor of the American 


Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal... 





four Hundred Pages, 
Fully Tllustrated. 


Price Four Dollars, 
Postpaid.... 











This book contains a summary of in- 
formation in reference to the Ancient 
Monuments and Ruined Cities of the 
world, especial attention being given to 
those which have been recently discov- 
ered, both in America, and in the lands 
of the East. The author discusses the 
question as to the various styles of 
architecture, and diffrent forms of civ- 
iJization. and gives many important and 
interesting facts. The book is up to 
date, and is wholly reliable, as the facts 
are drawn from the reports of the ex- 
ploring parties. It is splendidly illus- 
trated, and is the more valuable on that 
account, 


This book will be the fourth volume ot the series on Pre-his- 
toric America and will contain about the same number 


“\ of pages and be finished in the same style as 
those which have been published. 








DIRECT FROM THE RUINS. 








To Tuose InTerestep 1n Pre-Co.umsian RELtcs: 


ments, and Ornaments made of different materials, used 
by the Prehistoric Races of Southwestern America, is 
full, varied, and interesting, and no one can fail to find 
something desirable. 


reasonable price secure your choice of specimens. 











References: 





Apache County Pank, Cencho, Ariz. ; (Field Collector) 
Denver Land Co., Broomfield, Colo. 


Our Collection of Prehistoric Pottery, Stone Imple- 


You may select just what you wish, and for a very 


Descriptive Matter Sent on Application. 
REAMER LINC, 





St. Johns, Arizona. 
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ANIMAL EFFIGIES 
KMBLEMATIC MOUNDS. 


By Rev. S. D. PEET, Pu. Ds 


Editor of American Antiquagiax, Author of “Pre-historic Monuments i» 
America,” “Pre-historic Relics,” “The Mound-builders,” 
and several other Works. 





880 Pages, Smo. Illustrated with 390 Wood-cut, 





TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


CHAPTER I—Anima! Effigies, their Shapes and Attitudes, 

CHAPTER II—The Animals identified by the Effigies. 

CHAPTER I1I—The Bird Effigies. 

CHAPTER IV—The Attitudes of Animals Represented. 

CHAPTER V—The,Religious Character of the Emblematie Mounds. 

CHAPTER Vi—Afciont Agricultural Works. 

CHAPTER ‘WII—Game Drives and Hunting Screens. 

CHAPTER VIII—Animal Effigies and Native Symbols. 

CHAPTER IX—Villages and Village Sites among Emblematic Mounds 

CHAPTER X—Who were the Effigy Bnildere? * 

CHAPTEX XI—Indian Myths and Emblematic Mounds. 

CHAPTER XII—A Man of the Mounds with the Location of the Efgies. 

OHAPTER XIII—Evidence of Serpent Worship among Effigy-Builders_ 

OHAPTER eatathig ~ Emblems compared with the Totems of the 
otas. 





The Chicago Evening Journal says: 


_ Among the students of this fascinating subject, a high rank must be accorded te 
Rev. Stephen D. Peet, of Mendon, Ill,, who for many years has devoted himself to 
its investigation. Through the medium of his bi-monthly Antiquarian and Oriental. 
Journal, Mr. Peet has kept the public informed of the progress made in his favorite 
study, and has from time to time embodied the results of his own and his fellow 
laporers’ investigations in substantial volumes. Such a volume, the second in » 
series bearing the general title of “Prehistoric America,” is now before us. It isen 
titled “Emblematic Mounds and Anima! Effigies” (Chicago: American A 
office), and is a true encyclopedia of information upon the subject, © * ¢ B* 
ee eS OR Se ae e This work, which is {illustrated with hundreds of 
drawings, is devoted to such aspects of the general question as the religious charac 
ter of the mounds, the attitudes of the animals represented, and village sites and 
clan residences, while the great question of all, “ Who Were the Effigy Builders?” 
is made a subject of a special chapter.@ This chapter is perhaps the most interesting, 
although it is obvious that science is nvt yet in a position to more than hint at ap 
answer to the question. At present the evidence seems to suggest that they were 
the Dakotas or a allied tribe. We recommend Mr. Peet’s thorough discussion of 
‘ma eubject to all who are interested in sueh mattera, 


THe AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 5817 Madison Ave., Chicago. 














